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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  For  Cut  Strins  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


juice 

ADJUSTMENT 


%  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

#  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

%  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


Hamachek  Pea  Hulling  Equipment 

j,j 

ji 
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M 

entire  organization  speeializes  in  the  manufaeture 
and  serviee  of  Green  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hulling 

JMaehinery,  We  do  not  make  any  maehinery  for  inside 
of  a  canning  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 

I'l 

N 

i ! 

Our  line  of  Pea  Hulling  Machinery  is  complete  and 
includes  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Viner  Power  Units,  En¬ 
silage  Distributors,  Steel  Viner  Sheds,  and  Galvanized 

Field  Boxes  for  shelled  peas.  j 

i 

May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  lima  bean  pack  - 
and  your  profits?  j 

FRANK 

HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Established  1880 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

Incorporated  1924 
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HELP  RETAILERS  SELL 
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HOWTO 


^  ^  If  every  retailer  knew  how  to  build 

sales*making  displays  of  your  products — and  did  so — your  sales 


would  leap  ahead  tremendously.  It  is  to  your  advantage,  then,  to 
tell  them  how  —  all  of  them.  Urge  your  wholesalers  to  have 
their  men  distribute  these  display  folders  direct  to  retailers. 

Putting  a  copy  of  this  helpful  folder  into  every  third  or  fourth 
case  you  ship  for  the  next  few  weeks  will  get  it  into  the  hands 


of  the  retailers  quickly,  and  right  when  they  are  opening  the 
cases.  Shows  them  where  to  put  your  Canned  Foods — on  dis~ 
play,  not  under  the  counter. 

The  blank  back  page  leaves  space  for  your  sales  message,  or 
your  wholesaler’s.  Write  Continental  today  for  as  many  folders 
as  you  will  use. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIALS 


SOME  years  ago  other  sections  laughed  at  the 
“boob”  tomato  canners  of  the  Tri-States  who  per¬ 
mitted  “bootlegging”  of  cannery  tomatoes  to  exist. 
It  does  not  seem  so  funny  now  that  it  has  come  to 
plague  them. 

*  *  * 

August’s  heat  has  not  registered  as  high  on  the  ther¬ 
mometers  as  did  July’s — with  exceptions  in  some  of  the 
hottest  spots  of  the  country — ^but  the  month  seems  to 
have  averaged  higher,  certainly  been  more  persistent, 
and  its  effects  upon  humans  decidedly  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  real  moral  of  the  tale  is  its  baleful 
effect  upon  canning  crops,  and  what  it  cannot  but  mean 
to  food  supplies  and  prices  for  this  winter. 

*  *  * 

And  there  seem  to  be  no  exceptions.  For  a  while  it 
looked  like  Maryland,  in  particular,  and  the  Tri-States 
in  general,  had  been  left  out  of  the  burned  picture  of 
the  balance  of  the  country;  there  seemed  to  be  fre¬ 
quent,  though  dashing,  rains  which  led  some  to  believe 
that  crops  were  not  suffering  hereabouts.  So  general 
was  that  feeling  that  controversion  sprang  up  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  so  forced  the  Weather  Man  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  actual  records  and  these  showed  an  actual 
heavy  shortage  of  moisture.  Human  nature  is  a  funny 
animal — we  have  heard  not  a  few  say,  “Why,  this  has 
not  been  a  hot  summer,  it  has  been  quite  delightful.” 
Happy  humans,  they! 

*  *  * 

The  only  thing  which  many  men  use  as  their  ba¬ 
rometer  is  the  money  or  price  indicator.  Let’s  look 
at  that.  Canners  of  other  States  should  understand 
that  Baltimore  has  a  great  wholesale  vegetable  and 
fruit  market,  where  long  lines  of  trucks  bring  all  kinds 
of  produce,  and  often  from  far-away  States,  even  as 
far  as  Florida.  The  unusual  about  this  is  that  the  big, 
and  the  little,  canners  in  the  city  have  regular  buyers 
constantly  on  the  market,  taking  and  deflecting  these 
trucks  to  their  respective  canneries ;  that  is  the  excep¬ 
tion  to  other  wholesale  markets  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

Now  all  canners  know  that  Tuesday  is  the  high- 
water  mark  on  crop  receipts:  the  accumulations  from 
a  Sunday  freedom  of  picking,  the  pickings  of  Monday, 
and  the  rush  to  market.  Most  of  you  do  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  on  Mondays,  even  with  contracted  acreage,  but 
Tuesdays,  in  season,  are  always  the  heaviest  rush  days. 


So  that  ought  to  be  the  “low”  on  prices  in  this  great 
market,  and  at  least  in  quoting  such  prices  it  cannot  be 
said  advantage  was  taken  of  a  day  of  light  receipts. 
Too,  it  will  be  understood  prices  vary  from  day  to  day 
on  this  market,  dependent  on  supply  and  demand. 
There  have  been  years  when  the  cannery  buyers  could, 
and  dfd,  pick  up  tomatoes  for  instance  at  5  and  10  cents 
per  five-eighths  basket,  and  first  class  stock.  That  was 
in  crop  glut  years,  of  course. 

Now  let’s  look  at  prices  on  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
as  reported  by  the  U.S.D.A.  Department  of  Markets: 

“Beans,  supply  moderate,  market  about  steady. 
Green  Round  Stringless  $1  to  $1.10  per  bushel ;  poorer 
80c  to  90c.” 

“Cabbage,  supply  moderate,  market  dull.  Bushel 
baskets,  round  type,  small  75c  to  $1 ;  50  lb.  sacks  $1.25 ; 
nearby  bushel  baskets  $1.” 

“Lima  Beans,  supply  moderate,  market  dull.  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia,  New  Jersey  bushel  hampers  75c  to  $1 ; 
few  best  $1.25;  poorer  50c.” 

“Sweet  Potatoes,  supply  liberal,  market  dull.  Bushel 
hampers  Jerry’s  U.  S.  I’s  80c  to  $1.” 

“Tomatoes,  supply  moderate,  market  steady.  Nearby 
1/2  bushel  hampers  ripes  40c  to  60c ;  poorer  25c  to  30c ; 
canners’  stock  55c  to  60c  per  bushel.” 

“Peaches,  receipts  moderate,  supply  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  light,  market  firm.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia  bushel  baskets  Belles  and  Elbertas, 
U.  S.  I’s,  2l^  minimum,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  2-inch  mini¬ 
mum,  $1.25.” 

This  year’s  trucks  from  New  York  City,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  even  Pittsburgh  and  other  regions,  are  seen  buy¬ 
ing  here.  Remember,  here  we  are  at  the  peak  of  the 
crop  season,  nearing  September  1st.  The  above  tells 
the  story  of  supply,  and  it  must  answer  the  question 
as  to  increased  costs  on  this  year’s  canned  foods.  What 
chance  has  a  canner  to  get  his  contracted  tomatoes  at 
$15  per  ton  (25c  per  bushel)  with  the  open  market  at 
60c  to  $1  per  bushel?  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
— and  had  the  season  been  favorable,  and  the  acreage 
yielded  normally — $15  per  ton  is  a  very  good  price, 
yielding  the  growers  a  better  return  per  acre  than  any¬ 
thing  else  he  can  grow. 

Higher  prices  for  canned  foods  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

One  more  reason  or  justification  for  higher  canned 
foods  prices :  Why  should  the  canners  make  of  them- 
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selves  and  their  business  charitable  organizations  to 
feed  the  hungry  at  no  profit,  but  at  actual  loss,  while 
the  intermediates,  the  wholesalers  and  the  retailers, 
make  fat  profits  on  the  same  identical  goods?  The 
yell  goes  up  that  the  canners  are  charging  exorbitant 
prices;  that  they  are  taking  advantage  of  a  famine 
to  rob  the  public.  That-  charge  is  never  true  about 
the  canners,  and  it  ought  never  be  allowed  to  go  un¬ 
challenged.  They  have  made  fat  profits  on  the  goods 
— maybe  a  half  dozen  times  in  the  more  than  forty 
years  we  have  written  this  column — but  the  distribu¬ 
tors  have  always  made  the  chief  profit.  These  produc¬ 
ers  are  always  entitled  to  a  profit,  as  producers  of 
foods,  but  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  make  them 
always  charge  a  profit.  They  are  nearly  always  vic¬ 
tims  of  designing  buyers  or  of  usurious  money  lenders. 
There  ought  never  be  any  gamble  about  canning  good 
quality  canned  foods,  but  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  packs  are  always  sold,  how  many  years  can  you 
recall  when  it  was  not  the  worst  kind  of  a  gamble,  and 
usually  to  the  hurt  of  the  canner? 

*  «  « 

What  this  country  most  needs  is  the  ability — and  the 
habit — of  thinking  things  through;  of  seeing  below 
the  surface,  and  of  ceasing  to  be  “Easy  Marks.”  But 
if  they  ever  acquired  that  blessing,  what  would  become 
of  our  politicians  and  of  the  political  parties  ?  Analyze 
the  drivel,  not  to  say  damphoolishness,  handed  out  to 
the  public  at  present,  and  usually  by  the  supposed  to 
be  wise  great  business  men,  those  who  assume  the  duty 
of  saving  our  country! 

The  insult  which  rankles  deepest  is  the  insult  to  your 
intelligence.  The  daily  press  has  long  been  filled  with 
such  and  now  the  air  is  being  polluted  by  it. 

jt  * 

MISLEADING 

HERE  IS  NO  FAMINE,  says  the  Jewel  Food 
Stores,  an  organization  operating  some  94  retail 
stores  in  Chicago.  In  an  advertisement  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  August  27th  they  say ; 

“Here  are  facts;  The  people  of  Chicago  ought  not 
to  be  misled  by  shouts  of  scarcity  and  famine.  In  our 
opinion,  any  man  or  organization  in  the  service  work  of 
food  distribution  does  a  dis-service  to  the  people  when 
he  says  that  ‘Scarcity  stalks  the  land’  and  uses  such 
phrases  as  ‘Prices  soaring’  and  ‘Drastic  advances’. 
There  is  no  danger  of  famine  or  distress  in  the  United 
States.  Drought  has  hurt  the  yield  of  many  crops. 
Packs  of  some  items  may  be  smaller  than  usual.  The 
higher  grades  may  be  in  somewhat  short  supply  and 
prices  may  move  upward.  These  are  the  kind  of  things 
that  America  takes  in  her  stride,  however,  and  there 
is  a  sufficient  carryover  of  the  pack  of  previous  years 
added  to  the  food  supply  produced  this  year  to  carry 
this  country  through. 

“The  very  action  recommended  by  the  alarmists  who 
encourage  hoarding  of  food  will  do  more  to  push  prices 
up  than  the  drought  itself.  The  people  who  mortgage 
their  futures  and  now  fill  their  basements,  pantries, 
and  cupboards  with  food  beyond  normal  requirements 
are  creating  an  artificial  present  scarcity  and  higher 
prices  and  will  pay  more  in  the  long  run  through  spoil¬ 
age  and  waste. 
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“There  is  plenty  of  food  in  America.  The  quality  is 
substantial  and  good.  The  growers  of  this  year’s  crop 
will  get  higher  prices,  but  Jewel  Food  Stores,  for  one, 
will  keep  its  costs  of  distribution  at  a  minimum  and 
will  have  an  adequate  supply  of  good  assortment  at 
reasonable  prices  at  all  times.” 

It  is  true,  there  is  no  famine,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  canning  crops  are  in  rather  serious  condition  in 
practically  every  section  of  the  country.  Our  crop  re¬ 
ports  show  curtailment  of  all  of  the  vegetable  packs, 
from  every  section  of  the  country,  due  to  hot  weather 
and  drought  and  these  facts  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Certainly  prices  will  be  higher,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  today’s  market.  There  can  be  no  normal 
vegetable  packs. 

ji  jt 

THE  1936  ANNUAL  MEETING  and  Convention  of  the 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Schroeder  Hotel  in  Malwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  November  18-19-20. 

The  Association  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to 
attend  to  all  canners,  exhibitors,  brokers,  supply  com¬ 
panies,  and  representatives  of  State  and  National 
Associations. 

*  *  * 

CROWN  CORK  &  SEAL  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  announces 
the  arrival  of  CCS  beer  cans  of  both  flat  top  and  crown 
top  style,  either  plain  or  lithographed.  Many  claims 
of  advantages  are  made  including  improved  construc¬ 
tion  of  cold  rolled  steel,  producing  a  stronger  yet  light 
can,  and  a  new  lining  developed  in  CCS  Laboratories, 
incorporating  the  benefits  of  the  company’s  long  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  brewing  industry. 
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Development  oF  the  Canning  Industry 

hy  E,  J.  Cameron 

Assistant  Director,  Research  Laboratories,  National 
Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IN  the  interests  of  orderly  presentation,  it  seems  wise 
to  lay  the  background  for  the  material  to  follow,  for 
certainly  there  must  be  some  limit  to  the  ground  I 
shall  attempt  to  cover.  In  discussing  canning  from 
any  viewpoint,  we  are  not  referring  alone  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  food  by  means  of  heat;  but  we  are,  con¬ 
sciously  or  subconsciously,  including  all  the  elements 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  development  that  have 
contributed  to  the  canned  product  of  today.  Without 
suitable  containers,  there  would  be  no  canned  foods 
worthy  of  note.  Without  the  advances  in  mechaniza¬ 
tion,  we  would  be  back  in  the  days  of  cumbersome  pro¬ 
duction  with  its  limited  out  put  and  resultant  high 
costs,  and  we  know  not  what  kind  of  products  would 
now  be  available  if  there  had  been  no  agricultural  re¬ 
search  specifically  directed  to  canning  crops.  Conse¬ 
quently  our  principal  discussion  of  canning  as  a  mod¬ 
ern  method  of  food  preservation  must  be  supplemented 
by  consideration  of  the  development  of  collateral 
achievements  which  have  made  it  possible  economically 
to  stabilize  the  perishable  seasonal  products  in  such 
form  as  to  make  them  available  everywhere  and  at 
all  times. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  forget  for  the  time  all  about 
such  things  as  can  making  and  mechanization,  and 
center  attention  on  canning  as  a  method  of  food  pres¬ 
ervation.  In  so  doing,  we  must  treat  the  subject  in 
two  phases — canning  as  an  art  and  canning  as  an  es¬ 
tablished  branch  of  applied  science.  There  is  no  point 
in  quibbling  over  matters  of  definition,  but  I  think  that 
all  will  agree  that  reference  to  “the  art  of  canning” 
has  become  rather  hackneyed.  Canning  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  practical  skill,  or  individual  facility,  or 
knack.  It  is  now  coordinated  knowledge  arranged  and 
systematized  with  reference  to  general  laws.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  success  in  preserving  foods  by  heat 
are  not  in  the  nature  of  secrets  to  be  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  but  are  matters  of  scientific  rec¬ 
ord.  Just  when  the  transition  from  art  to  science  took 
place  is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  but  it  is  my  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  came  with  the  realization  that  after  all  there 
were  some  principles  which  must  be  determined  by 
other  than  rule  of  thumb  procedure. 

In  referring  to  the  beginnings  of  canning  as  an  art, 
it  seems  quite  safe  to  center  on  the  original  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Nicholas  Appert.  In  reviewing  this  subject 
I  note  many  contradictions  regarding  priority  of  indi¬ 
vidual  achievements,  but  all  seem  to  be  agreed  that 
Nicholas  Appert  was  the  father  of  canning  as  we  know 
it.  It  is  stated  somewhere  that  he  had  a  dream  about 


the  year  1795  and  he  decided  to  compete  for  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  prize  of  12,000  francs  to  be  awarded  to  who¬ 
ever  could  demonstrate  a  means  of  food  preservation 
such  as  would  lighten  Napoleon’s  military  problems. 
Evidently  the  experimental  work  began  in  1795  and 
success  came  sometime  later,  because  the  prize  was 
not  paid  until  1809.  At  this  time,  Appert  published 
the  first  treatise  on  canning  entitled  “A  Monograph 
upon  the  Art  of  Preserving  Animal  and  Vegetable  Sub¬ 
stances.”  This  monograph  set  forth  the  principle 
which  was  followed  in  the  development  of  this  art. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  in  detail  of  his  early 
successes  and  failures.  There  must  have  been  exten¬ 
sive  spoilage  because  the  containers  and  seals  were 
crude  and  heat  treatment  was  certainly  inadequate  to 
insure  complete  success. 

I  have  noted  that  one  biographer  has  claimed  for 
Appert  the  ability  to  preserve  products  in  some  way 
not  known  today.  It  is  said  that  he  was  able  to  pre¬ 
serve  eggs  in  perfectly  fresh  condition  in  hermetically 
sealed  containers  and  hold  them  indefinitely  in  this 
fresh  condition.  He  was  so  successful  that,  when  taken 
from  the  container,  the  eggs  could  be  made  into  an 
omelet — and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  test  of  a  fresh 
egg.  Of  course  there  are  ways  of  preserving  eggs  to¬ 
day,  and  the  eggs  may  be  subsequently  used  for  making 
omelets.  But  with  present  day  methods,  it  wouldn’t 
be  necessary  to  hold  the  eggs  in  hermetically  sealed 
containers.  Thus  it  appears  that  we  have  advanced  a 
bit  in  this  respect. 

The  work  and  report  of  Appert  focused  attention  on 
the  field  of  canning  with  the  result  that  some  activity 
was  transferred  to  America.  William  Underwood, 
who  had  served  an  apprenticeship  in  England,  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1817.  He  arrived  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  but,  not  caring  to  settle  there,  he  set  out  to  see 
the  country  and  landed  in  Boston  in  1819.  He  applied 
himself  to  his  job  in  energetic  fashion  and  in  1821  was 
shipping  canned  foods  to  South  America.  Most  of  his 
output  was  for  the  export  trade  because  there  was 
some  prejudice  against  domestic  products.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  industry,  it  was  some¬ 
times  possible  to  overcome  prejudice  against  domestic 
products  by  affixing  English  labels  to  the  containers. 

Thomas  Kensett  followed  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
William  Underwood  and  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  canned  salmon,  oysters  and  lobster. 
In  1825  he  was  granted  the  first  American  patent  on 
the  tin  can.  This,  however,  had  been  the  subject  of  an 
earlier  patent  taken  out  by  Peter  Durand  in  England 
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in  1810.  Kensett  applied  also  for  a  patent  on  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  canning  but  this  was  not  granted  for  about  ten 
years  due  to  skepticism  on  the  part  of  patent  officials. 

Business  was  good  with  the  Underwood  venture,  so 
good  in  fact  that  there  was  difficulty  in  maintaining 
a  steady  flow  of  containers,  which  were  jars  and  bot¬ 
tles  imported  from  England.  This  deficiency  led  Un¬ 
derwood  in  1839  to  substitute  tin  for  glass,  and  thus 
the  tin  can,  or  “tin  canister”  as  it  was  known,  came 
into  use. 

At  this  stage  of  the  industry,  one  can  only  guess  at 
the  theories  or  ideas  which  were  set  up  to  account  for 
the  success  of  the  canning  process.  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow 
in  1830,  in  a  treatise  entitled  “The  Elements  of  Tech¬ 
nology,”  attempted  to  explain  the  success  of  the  Appert 
process  as  follows : 

“The  remarkable  effect  of  this  process  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  by  attributing  the  preservation  of  the  article 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  but  as  air 
in  common  cases  is  always  present  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  excite  fermentation,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
application  of  heat  serves  to  fix  the  small  portion  of 
atmospheric  oxygen  which  is  present  by  combining  it 
with  some  principles  in  the  other  substances,  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  capable  of  producing  the  fermentative 
action,  which  in  parallel  cases  leads  to  decomposition.” 

Boiled  down,  it  seems  to  have  been  Dr.  Jacob  Bige¬ 
low’s  idea  that  the  mechanics  of  preservation  consisted 
in  establishing  a  vacuum.  This  idea  was  maintained 
for  a  great  many  years  because  several  decades  later 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  was  granted  a  patent  on  food 
preservation,  and  his  method  was  to  seal  food  under 
high  vacuum. 

Now  let  us  revert  almost  to  our  original  point  of 
time  and,  in  a  brief  way,  consider  the  development  of 
the  tin  can. 

In  1810,  in  England,  Peter  Durand  was  granted  the 
original  patent  on  the  tin  can,  or  “tin  canister”  as  it 
was  originally  known.  Then,  as  I  have  already  noted, 
Kensett  followed  in  1825  with  a  patent  grant  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  can  manufacture  was  the 
subject  of  patents,  there  seems  to  have  been  great  se¬ 
crecy  of  procedure,  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  outset  the 
output  of  an  expert  can  maker  was  ten  cans  per  day. 
Compare  this  to  the  present  day  output  of  200  to  300 
cans  per  minute  per  line.  Early  can  making  must  have 
been  an  exceedingly  painstaking  and  cumbersome 
task,  and  this  may  well  be  appreciated  when  the  de¬ 
tails  of  hand  manufacture  are  known.  It  was  first 
necessary  to  measure  the  bodies  of  the  cans  on  the  tin 
plate  and  cut  them  with  hand  shears.  Then  these  small 
sheets  were  bent  and  the  ends  soldered  together  with 
a  very  heavy  layer  of  solder.  The  bottom  end  was  cut 
with  shears,  after  the  outline  of  it  was  drawn  on  the 
tin  plate  with  a -compass.  The  edge  of  the  disc  was 
bent  over  an  iron  “heading  stake”  with  the  aid  of  a 
mallet.  Then  this  end  was  fitted  over  the  cylinder  and 
soldered — again  with  a  very  heavy  seam.  The  second 
disc  for  the  top  of  the  can  was  fitted  after  the  can  was 
filled.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  top  end  to  permit  es¬ 
cape  of  air  resulting  from  the  expansion  of  the  con¬ 


tents  under  the  influence  of  heat.  Finally  this  hole 
was  tipped  with  solder.  As  time  went  on,  the  skill 
of  can  craftsmen  improved  to  the  point  where  an  ex¬ 
pert  could  turn  out  as  many  as  60  cans  per  day. 

No  outstanding  mechanical  improvements  in  can 
making  appear  on  the  scene  until  1847,  when  Allen 
Taylor  invented  a  machine  for  stamping  out  can 
bodies.  Significantly  enough  this  was  the  date  of  Mr. 
Crosby’s  achievement  and  we  are  able  to  visualize  to 
some  extent  the  state  of  the  industry  at  that  time. 

Two  years  later  came  the  invention  of  the  pendulum 
press  for  pressing  the  can  ends,  and  from  that  time 
there  was  one  invention  after  another,  culminating  in 
the  development  of  the  “open  top”  or  “sanitary”  can 
which  was  first  used  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cobb  about  1898 
for  fruit.  The  yearly  output  now  exceeds  5,000,000,- 
000  cans. 

The  Civil  War  gave  impetus  to  the  industry  and  it 
grew  in  volume  and  new  products.  About  1860,  Isaac 
Solomon  introduced  a  measure  of  great  importance. 
He  added  calcium  chloride  to  the  water  in  which  the 
cans  were  heated,  or  processed,  for  the  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  temperature  for  sterilization.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  processing  of  non-acid  products  such  as  vege¬ 
tables  and  meats  must  have  been  attended  with  devas¬ 
tating  spoilage  at  times.  In  the  light  of  present  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  is  a  great  wonder  that  the  canning  of  certain 
products  resulted  in  any  commercial  success  whatever. 

I  have  a  friend  in  the  industry  whose  main  interest  lies 
in  the  canning  of  corn.  He  has  told  me  of  some  of  the 
early  trials  of  the  corn  canning  industry — how  instead 
of  having  retorts  for  processing  piped  with  steam,  it 
was  necessary  to  build  wood  fires  under  the  kettles, 
bring  the  water  to  boiling,  immerse  the  cans  and  boil 
them  for  2,  4,  6  hours  or  whatever  the  processing  man 
thought  was  necessary.  If  spoilage  occurred,  this  was 
followed  by  an  arbitrary  increase  in  process,  and  after 
all  was  said  and  done,  the  result  was  very  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  very  short  statement  made  by  my  friend — 
“Sometimes  they  kept  and  sometimes  they  didn’t.” 

With  acid  products,  such  as  tomatoes,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  process  at  temperatures  higher  than  boiling  for 
the  reason  that  as  a  practical  matter,  all  active  forms 
of  bacteria  are  killed  below  that  temperature  and  bac¬ 
terial  spores  will  not  develop  actively  and  produce 
spoilage.  These  spores  are  the  resting  stages  or  re¬ 
sistant  stages,  assumed  by  certain  bacteria  under  un¬ 
favorable  environment,  such  as  fluctuation  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  scarcity  of  food,  or  lack  of  moisture.  Some  of 
these  spores  are  very  resistant  to  heat  and  to  destroy 
them  would  require  hours  of  boiling  for  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  in  our  laboratory 
one  strain  which,  when  directly  exposed  to  heat,  is  not 
destroyed  after  200  hours  at  boiling. 

Now  these  spores  will  grow  and  will  produce  spoil¬ 
age  in  non-acid  products,  such  as  peas  and  corn,  and 
the  like,  and  the  only  practical  measure  that  may  be 
applied  to  destroy  these  potential  spoilage  agents  is  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  process  if  the  time  of  pro¬ 
cessing  is  to  be  kept  within  practical  limits.  Mr.  Solo- 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


ITS  IN  THIS  CYLINDER 

Where  The  First  Steps  To  a  Belter 
Product  At  a  Lower  Cost  Occur 

The  gentle,  loose  tumbling  of  the  beans  and  the 
controlled  even  flow  which  prevents  massing  and 
bunching  helps  preserve  the  natural  crispness  of 
tender  beans.  The  positive  screw  feeding  device 
carries  the  beans  over  a  series  of  pockets,  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  which  form  the  outer  surface  of  the  cylinder. 

The  twin,  tempered  steel,  knives,  so  keen-edged, 
shear  (not  crush)  the  tips,  and  the  result  is  a  perfect 
product  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  any  other  method. 

Send  For  Booklet  T  E-36  Describing 
the  Low  Priced  Model  E  Bean  Snipper 


\ 


Sectional  view  of  Model  E  cylinder,  showing  arrangement  of 
twin  knives,  worm  spiral  and  pockets 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 


ChUholm-R7il«r  Sale*  Corp. 
Colambiu.  WU. 


Jaa.  Q.  Laavltt  A  Ca. 
Osden.  Utah 


Chidiolm-Rjder  Salea  Corp. 
Seattle.  Waah. 


A.  K.  Robina  ft  Co.,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Chiaholm-Rjdor  Co^ 
Niapara  Falla,  Canada 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


noBMiCie  Distrlbetors — A.  K.  Robina  ft  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagrara  Falla,  M.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Fereuaon  Company,  Joliet, 
niinoia:  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wiaconain;  Bellinebam  Chain  &  Forse  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Waah.;  Emmona  ft  Gallaeher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Diatrlhntor — Tha  Brown  Bogga  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Cana^  Ateliera  de  Conatmetion  E.  Leelnyae,  S.  A.. 
Antwerp,  Belshim,  Mannfaetnrera  for  Continental  Borope. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


TUC  TAKES  A  RIDE 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY,  Westminster,  Maryland,  is 
undertaking  a  rather  novel  demonstration  scheme  for 
the  Tuc  Husker.  A  new  Tuc  has  been  mounted  on  a 
trailer  and  will  visit  100  corn  canning  plants  located  in 
the  States  of  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Wisconsin.  In  a  very  few  moments  the  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  hooked  up  for  operation,  automatically 
handling  the  different  varieties  of  corn  at  the  various 
plants.  The  corn  is  simply  shoveled  onto  the  tables, 
so  that  the  canner  can  see  the  Tuc  performance,  using 
his  own  corn  at  his  own  plant.  Many  claims  are  made 
for  the  new  machine,  including  some  200  improve¬ 
ments  over  former  models. 

*  *  * 

ROANOKE  PACKING  COMPANY,  Roanoke,  Indiana,  has 
changed  its  name  to  Yorkman  Canning  Company,  Inc. 

ALBERT  K.  ANDROSS  of  Yuba  City,  California,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  advertising  committee  of 
the  Canning  Peach  Industry  Board,  with  Frank  A. 
Wilder,  of  the  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Company,  Santa 
Clara,  vice-chairman,  and  W.  S.  Everts,  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California,  secretary.  This  committee  will 
direct  the  spending  of  the  200,000  advertising  fund 
being  collected  from  growers  and  canners. 

«  *  * 

RUSH  CANNING  COMPANY  is  building  a  plant  at  Van 
Buren,  Arkansas,  for  packing  spinach  and  green  beans. 

*  *  * 

ARTHUR  R.  MORGAN,  President  of  the  United  States 
Printing  &  Lithograph  Company,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  A.  C.  Osborn,  Vice-President,  to  the 
newly  created  office  of  Coordinator  of  Sales  and  Pro¬ 
duction  for  all  divisions  of  this  company,  with  head¬ 


quarters  in  Cincinnati.  The  seven  production  plants 
of  the  “US”  organization  are  located  at  Brooklyn,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Buffalo,  Erie  (Pennsylvania),  Cincinnati, 
Newport  (Kentucky),  and  St.  Charles  (Illinois).  Mr. 
Osborn  was  formerly  Manager  of  the  Western  Di¬ 
vision.  The  new  Manager  of  the  Western  Division  is 
Arthur  C.  Saylor,  for  fifteen  years  Sales  Manager  of 
the  Western  Division,  and  prior  to  that  Manager  of 
the  Chicago  branch  office. 

Hi  *  * 

DALE  FARMER,  for  many  years  closing  machine  oper¬ 
ator  for  the  Fox  Valley  Canning  Company,  Horton- 
ville,  Wisconsin,  has  resigned  that  position  to  become 
associated  with  Owens-Illinois  Can  Company  as  ser¬ 
vice  man. 

*  *  * 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DOCKS  present  interesting  scenes 
these  days  with  the  arrival  of  salmon  vessels  from 
Alaska.  Some  of  them  represent  small  floating  cities 
with  six  hundred  or  more  workers  aboard,  crews  rep¬ 
resenting  many  nationalities.  Vessels  of  the  Alaska 
Packers  Association  fleet,  which  have  put  into  port  so 
far  include  the  Chirikof,  with  more  than  180,000  cases 
of  salmon ;  the  Delarof,  with  74,000  cases ;  the  Arctic, 
with  193,191  cases,  and  the  diminutive  Kvichak,  with 
8,000  cases. 

H  H  * 

BAHAMAN  SUPPLY  COMPANY  of  Springfield,  Missouri, 
has  leased  a  building  and  are  installing  machinery  for 
packing  spinach  at  Van  Buren,  Arkansas. 

*  H  * 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  will 
launch  a  novel  radio  program  entitled  “Heinz  Maga¬ 
zine  of  the  Air”  over  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
The  series  starts  September  2nd  at  11  A.  M.  and  will 
run  three  times  a  week,  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  at  the  same  hour.  It  will  be  rebroadcast  to 
the  west  from  3  to  3:30  P.  M.  (E.D.S.T.).  Famous 
guest  personalities,  music  and  drama  will  comprise  the 
programs.  Among  those  who  will  contribute  to  the 
“Magazine”  are  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia;  Dr. 
Angelo  Patri,  famous  child  authority;  Ethel  Cotton, 
foremost  authority  on  the  art  of  conversation ;  Michael 
Strange,  actress  and  playwright ;  Cholly  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  society  writer  ;  Dorothea  Brande,  author  of 
“Wake  Up  and  Live”;  Dr.  William  Moulton  Marston, 
inventor  of  the  “lie  detector,”  and  a  host  of  other  inter¬ 
esting  celebrities.  In  addition  to  guests  the  “Heinz 
Magazine”  will  feature  Leith  Stevens’  orchestra  and 
chorus  with  baritone  Reed  Kennedy,  and  a  dramatic 
serial,  “Trouble  House,”  by  Elaine  Sterne  Carrington. 
Delmar  Edmondson  will  turn  the  “pages”  as  editor 
and  Bill  Adams  as  announcer  will  introduce  the  vari¬ 
ous  Heinz  brands  of  soups,  pickles,  vegetables  and 
cereals  found  on  every  grocer’s  shelf. 
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WHY  PACK  ENTIRELY  BY  HAND? 


When  a  Substantial  Reduction  in  Operating  Cost  is  possible  with  a 

“MASTER  BUILT”  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  FILLER 


FURNISHED  WITH  FLAT  TOP  OR 
RECESSED  BOWL,  BOTH  EASILY 
REMOVED  AND  CHANGED 
FOR  VARIOUS  SIZES  OF  CANS. 


CAN  BE  FURNISHED  WITH 
ADJUSTABLE  FILLING 
HOPPER— THEN  GRAVITY  DOES 
95%  OF  THE  JOB. 


COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  ALL  SIZES 
CARRIED 

Our  Hand  Pack  Filler  as  shown  is  used  for  a 
large  variety  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  String 
Beans,  Tomatoes,  Beets,  Berries,  Kraut,  etc. 


California  Representatire : 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
20S-210  First  Street 
San  Francisco.  California 

Intermoontain  RepresentatlTe : 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
1955  Ist  Arenne  Sonth,  Seattle,  Washinjrton 
Also  1523  Twenty>seTenth  SL.  Ocden,  Utah 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP.,  wiscoNsPN^ufs  A 


THE  1936  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  27th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannert  Aaeociation, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWINGS  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  f  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 


s 
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CROP  REPORTS 


Reported  Direct 

BEANS 

HARRISON,  ARK.,  August  24,  1936 — Green:  Seems  to 
be  a  complete  failure  in  the  Ozarks  this  year  due  to 
the  drought. 

OZARK,  ARK.,  August  24,  1936 — Green:  Packed 
about  50  per  cent  of  normal  for  the  spring  crop  before 
it  burned  up.  Too  hot  and  dry  to  plant  for  the  fall 
crop  and  almost  too  late  for  them  to  mature  if  planted 
now. 

PARAGOULD,  ARK.,  August  24, 1936 — Too  dry  to  plant 
and  we  are  now  at  the  deadline  to  have  them  mature 
before  frost.  The  worst  drought  we  ever  experienced 
in  this  section. 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y.,  August  20,  1936 — Green  String- 
beans  :  Saw  some  of  the  finest  fancy  green  strings  ever 
saw  go  into  a  can.  These  were  being  picked  after  a 
few  good  rains  here. 

CABBAGE 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y.,  August  20,  1936 — Late  crop  does 
not  look  so  badly. 

GENEVA,  N.  Y.,  August  24,  1936 — Unless  the  price  of 
raw  stock  falls  drastically  from  its  present  level,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  open  our  factories  at  all  this  coming 
fall,  and  we,  therefore,  face  a  possible  idle  year  in 
our  business. 

CUCUMBERS 

OZARK,  ARK.,  August  24,  1936 — Have  received  120 
bushels  from  120  acres.  Crop  burned  up  now.  Have 
had  the  nearest  complete  failure  this  year  that  West¬ 
ern  Arkansas  and  Southwest  Missouri  has  ever  known. 

OLIVES 

RIPON,  CALIF.,  August  18,  1936 — Northern  Califor¬ 
nia’s  crop  is  very  spotted ;  some  trees  are  well  fruited 
and  some  have  no  crop  on  them.  The  yield  this  year 
will  be  much  smaller  than  last  year,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  heavy  crop  year.  The  sizes  that  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  pickling  for  canning  are  going  to  run  into  the 
larger  sizes.  All  standard  medium  sizes  will  be  short. 

WALLACE,  CALIF.,  August  17,  1936 — Our  members 
have  an  average  crop  of  60  per  cent  of  normal.  Per¬ 
sonal  visits  to  the  growing  sections  of  the  State  lead 
us  to  believe  that  percentage  holds  good  for  the  State. 
Probably  about  17,000  tons. 

SPINACH 

HARRISON,  ARK.,  August  24,  1936 — Seems  to  be  a 
complete  failure  in  the  Ozarks  this  year  due  to  the 
drought. 

OZARK,  ARK.,  August  24,  1936 — Had  a  fair  spring 
pack.  Fall  crop  not  planted  and  cannot  be  until  we 
get  rain  and  lots  of  it.  Should  we  get  rain  in  Western 
Arkansas  and  Eastern  Oklahoma  by  September  15th, 
the  largest  acreage  ever  known  in  this  section  will  be 


by  CANNERS 

planted.  Other  farm  crops  in  this  section  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  heat  and  continued  dry  weather,  mak¬ 
ing  plenty  of  the  best  land  available  for  spinach. 

TOMATOES 

GREEN  FOREST,  ARK.,  August  25,  1936 — Crop  very 
poor;  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  normal.  This  is 
the  worst  drought  we  have  ever  had.  Not  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  factories  have  fired  their  boilers. 
Too  late  for  rain  to  help. 

HARRISON,  ARK.,  August  24,  1936 — Seems  to  be  a 
complete  failure  in  the  Ozarks  this  year  due  to  the 
drought. 

OZARK,  ARK.,  August  24,  1936 — Have  packed  about 
2,000  cases  from  700  acres  at  three  factories.  Pack 
now  over.  Nothing  on  vines  and  vines  dying,  which 
means  about  3V^  per  cent  of  normal  pack,  or  prac¬ 
tically  nothing. 

PARAGOULD,  ARK.,  August  24, 1936 — Burned  up.  Will 
not  get  10  per  cent  of  a  crop  in  this  section. 

WOOLSEY,  ARK.,  August  24, 1936 — Looks  now  like  our 
pack  will  be  next  to  nothing.  Plants  have  held  up  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  through  a  90-day  dry  and  hot  spell. 
If  it  would  rain  today  the  small  tomatoes  that  would 
set  on  would  not  have  time  to  mature  before  frost. 
That  is  the  condition  well  over  Washington  County. 

MODESTO,  CALIF.,  August  21,  1936 — Condition  of  our 
crop  is  about  75  per  cent  of  normal.  Believe  that  the 
tonnage  per  acre  will  be  similar  to  last  year,  because 
the  hot  spell  in  the  last  two  weeks  has  sunburned  quite 
a  lot  of  the  crop  and  the  vines  have  suffered  also  from 
the  heat. 

STOCKLEY,  DEL.,  August  25,  1936 — Crop  is  fair  with 
a  very  short  acreage  compared  to  last  season  and  very 
backward  and  late.  The  drought  is  now  having  its 
effects  by  yellowing  the  vines,  causing  the  leaves  to 
drop,  exposing  the  tomatoes  to  the  hot  sun,  causing 
sun  scald.  Altogether  the  situation  is  not  good  to 
give  the  canners  a  jubilant  feeling.  Some  factories  in 
this  section  that  have  remained  idle  for  several  years 
are  opening  again  this  season,  and  some  others  that 
have  been  active  for  several  years  are  not  preparing  to 
open  as  yet,  which  indicates  about  an  average  number 
operative. 

JASPER,  IND.,  August  25,  1936 — Haven’t  any  canning 
crops.  Had  100  carloads  last  year ;  if  the  County  has 
10  carloads  this  year  we  will  be  lucky. 

MARYSVILLE,  IND.,  August  24,  1936 — Hot,  dry 

weather  here  is  ruining  the  crop.  Do  not  expect  50 
per  cent  of  a  pack  from  a  reduced  acreage. 

TRAFALGAR,  IND.,  August  24,  1936 — ^Very  hot  and 
dry.  Without  cooler  weather  and  rain  crop  will  be 
short.  Especially  need  immediate  relief  from  the  with¬ 
ering  heat  of  last  two  weeks. 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Drokers  and  Commission 

Ganne^  G’ooJs  and  Ganmn  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 


STOKESDALE 
Proving  Grounds 

is  one  of  the  important  tomato  breeding 
stations  in  the  country.  Asa  member  of  the 
canning  trade  you  cure  cordially  invited  to 
visit  us  during  August  or  September.  This 
year’s  program  includes  40  breeding  plots, 
265  strains  for  row-testing  and  463  acres  for 
seed  production.  Our  work  is  open  for 
public  inspection  and  study. 

#  You  will  be  made  cordially  welcome 
during  the  business  hours  of  any  week 
day.  It  will  be  a  convenience  if  you  will 
telephone  Moorestown  1020  in  advance 
of  your  coming. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Tomato  Seed  Breedere  and  Growere 

Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey 


Yom  Wouldn’t  Put  a 
Ford  Part  in  a 
Rolls  Royce! 

The  same  thins  applies  to  your 
graders.  We  design  and  build  our 
machines  better  and  suggest  that  you 
get  genuine  repair  parts  (or  them. 

Use  Sindair-Scott  parts  for  Sindair- 
Scott  Company’s  graders. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

The  Original  Grader  House 

BALTIMORE  «  MARYLAND 


h 

3A 

Use  mW  WAY 

LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

for  your 

TALL  CANS 


NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO., 


Hanover,  Penna. 
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Adequate  Sales  Representation 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

^‘Better  Profits'',  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor’s  Note. 


AS  crops  for  canning  continue  to  lessen  and  prices 
aA  advance,  the  whole  matter  of  adequate  sales  rep- 
/  \  resentation  for  your  brands  this  fall  and  winter 

becomes  more  and  more  important.  During  times  such 
as  we  are  now  passing  through  we  realize  more  than 
ever  before  that  the  direct  representation  system  of 
selling  canned  foods  must  be  most  nearly  ideal  or  at 
least  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  one  most  of  us 
are  using  at  present.  I  say  we  feel  this  to  be  the  case 
except  in  such  instances  as  those  where  we  find  our 
broker  acting  in  every  sense  as  our  representative. 
Needless  to  say  such  brokers  we  cherish  and  when  the 
pack  is  completed  we  will  certainly  see  to  it  that  any 
edge  possible  will  be  given  them. 

On  the  other  hand  I  can’t  help  but  think  of  several 
instances  lately  coming  under  my  observation  which 
lead  me  to  believe  more  than  ever  that  canners  will 
never  get  as  much  on  the  whole  for  their  crops  as  they 
are  entitled  to  receive  until  some  other  system  for  sales 
coverage  is  arranged.  I  am  referring  to  the  brokerage 
system  now,  of  course. 

Instance  number  one.  A  few  weeks  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Robinson-Patman  bill  a  friend  asked  a 
leading  broker  in  his  market  to  take  space  in  a  food 
show.  The  broker  at  once  turned  him  down,  said  he 
had  express  orders  from  all  principals  to  enter  into 
nothing  of  the  sort,  in  fact  to  cancel  all  advertising 
activities  in  their  behalf.  When  pressed  further  to 
take  space  on  the  account  of  his  own  brokerage  firm 
he  also  turned  down  this  request.  His  action  in  so 
doing  indicated  clearly  that  his  wish  was  father  to  his 
thought.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  direct  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  leading  canner  did  take  space  in  the  food  show 
and  said  afterwards  he  felt  his  company  was  well  re¬ 
paid  for  the  expense  and  effort  put  into  the  show. 

Instance  number  two.  Another  broker  asked  to  take 
space  for  the  account  of  his  principals,  wrote  each  in 
turn  and  outlined  the  proposition.  In  one  case  at  least, 
his  letter  read  something  like  this,  “We  are  enclosing 
prospectus  of  coming  food  show.  Of  course,  we  know 
you  do  not  go  in  for  this  sort  of  thing,  but  we  are  send¬ 
ing  you  the  promotion  material  any  way.”  Certainly 
he  did  not  express  the  attitude  of  the  principal  written 
inasmuch  as  they  are  noted  or  have  been  for  several 
years  for  the  liberality  with  which  they  have  entered 
into  affairs  of  the  sort.  No  hearty  suggestion  there 
that  the  principal  stretch  a  point  if  necessary  and  be 


certain  that  space  was  taken.  A  competitor  saw  an 
opportunity  for  constructive  sales  expansion  and  seized 
the  chance  offered  but  not  endorsed  by  a  broker  looking 
first  after  his  own  interests  and  then  those  of  his  prin¬ 
cipals. 

As  methods  for  applying  the  Robinson-Patman  bill 
to  actual  trade  conditions  become  more  clearly  appar¬ 
ent,  whom  do  we  find  in  the  forefront  of  those  actually 
attempting  to  be  most  helpful  in  clarifying  the  situa¬ 
tion?  Leading  brokers  or  manufacturers’  represen¬ 
tatives  ?  Why  the  latter,  of  course !  Still  another  vol¬ 
ume  producing  broker  said  the  other  day,  “Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  amount  of  advertising  allowances  to  be  given 
to  voluntary  groups  in  the  future  will  be  reduced.  All 
indications  are  that  the  majority  of  manufacturers 
welcome  the  interlude  in  many  ways  and  certainly  all 
newspapers  and  advertising  agencies  are  against  it  on 
general  principles.”  In  a  day  or  two  he  brought  to 
his  buyer  customers  notices  of  a  re-confirmed  allow¬ 
ance  for  advertising  by  one  of  his  largest  principals. 

On  the  other  hand,  representatives  of  canners  and 
other  manufacturers  are  going  to  unsual  lengths  in 
advising  their  trade  of  any  favorable  or  unfavorable 
developments  in  connection  with  the  attitude  at  pres¬ 
ent  of  their  firms  toward  the  continuance  of  fair,  legal 
advertising  allowances  to  the  trade.  Direct  sales  rep¬ 
resentation  when  possible  is  much  more  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned,  canner  and  customer  alike,  than  is  the 
brokerage  plan  of  sales  coverage. 

While  I  have  never  seen  the  plan  in  execution,  I  do 
not  see  any  objections  now  to  the  carrying  of  several 
non-competing  lines  by  the  same  salesman.  Certainly 
I  am  sure  a  district  representative  might  well  afford  to 
carry  prices,  sales  policies  and  general  supervision  over 
several  lines  and  do  justice  to  all.  We  will  probably 
keep  on  looking  for  sales  help  from  our  state  associa¬ 
tions  but  without  success.  If  they  won’t  help  us,  let’s 
help  ourselves.  You  have  several  customers  to  whom 
you  sell  a  great  many  cases  of  goods  each  year.  Over 
in  the  next  county  or  two  is  a  fellow  canner  who  is 
hardly  acquainted  with  your  trade  but  who  does  have 
some  fine  accounts  elsewhere.  Drive  over  and  see  this 
neighbor  some  day  and  talk  matters  over  with  him. 
Get  his  viewpoint,  exchange  views  as  to  how  you  might 
carry  on  together.  You  may  start  out  in  a  limited  way, 
you  may  wish  to  experiment  with  only  a  few  accounts 
in  a  single  market  at  first.  You  probably  will  agree 
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that  you  will  pay  each  other  brokerage  on  sales  as  a 
fair  way  of  settling  accounts,  but  there  is  no  telling 
how  far  you  may  progress  along  such  lines  when  once 
you  get  started.  It  is  possible  that  this  day  and  age 
finds  in  the  sales  forces  of  many  canners  young  men 
whose  bent  is  along  selling  lines  instead  of  mechanical 
and  production.  In  every  such  instance  you  will  do 
well  to  seize  on  the  chance  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the 
selling  ability  of  these  men.  Keep  them,  at  the  work 
they  enjoy  and  they’ll  go  far.  And  when  you  do  this, 
you’ll  be  relieved  of  a  burden  you  have  not  enjoyed  and 
will  be  free  to  follow  completely  the  angle  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  you  feel  most  adapted  to,  that  of  production  and 
control. 

I  have  said  we  will  probably  have  to  wait  until  later 
for  any  concrete  sales  help  from  our  state  associations 
but  certainly  this  help  will  be  most  quickly  forthcom¬ 
ing  if  we  work  toward  it  in  our  fall  meetings.  As  a 
means  toward  that  end,  suggest  at  each  opportunity 
that  the  entire  industry  in  your  area  clear  stock  figures 
and  sales  through  the  office  of  the  state  secretary. 
Grow  used  to  forwarding  these  figures  daily  to  a  com¬ 
mon  point,  learn  to  use  the  information  compiled  by 
the  man  handling  the  figures  and  in  a  short  time  you 
won’t  mind  scanning  bids  and  offers  secured  by  this 
same  man  who  among  all  canners  in  your  territory  is 
in  the  best  position  to  know  just  what  your  offerings 
should  bring. 

You’ll  have  many  meetings  this  fall  as  crops  are 
canned.  You’ll  need  more  than  ever  the  information 
to  be  helpfully  gathered  and  disseminated  by  a  hard 
working  secretary  who  is  anxious  to  see  his  members 
and  the  industry  as  a  whole  increase  their  sales  and 
profits.  Do  all  you  can  toward  perfecting  such  an 
organization  as  I  have  suggested  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
working  successfully,  start  sales  ideas  to  work  among 
your  members.  The  first  time  a  sales  representative 
starts  from  a  state  canners  office  on  a  trip  to  principal 
buyers  in  large  markets,  then  will  sales  history  be 
made  in  the  canning  business.  I  know  correspondents 
feel  a  hundred  small  buyers  are  better  than  one  buyer, 
but  a  single  representative  knowing  what  stocks  are 
available  in  a  state,  their  gradings  and  prices  govern¬ 
ing  will  be  so  much  better  than  the  present  system  of 
disorganized  sales  representation,  some  by  brokers  and 
some  direct,  that  once  tried  you’ll  never  want  to  go 
back  to  the  old  way  again. 

Get  label  men  to  help  you  sell  the  idea  to  others,  work 
on  it  yourselves  at  each  opportunity,  be  willing  to  give 
and  take  a  little  and  you  may  be  surprised  at  the  way 
you  can  put  the  idea  over.  In  the  meantime,  remem¬ 
ber  that  your  crops  are  short,  that  prices  are  advanc¬ 
ing,  that  after  prices  advance  so  high,  consumption 
ceases.  In  every  phase  of  selling  in  1936  and  the  first 
part  of  1937,  more  selling  and  better  selling  than  ever 
before  will  be  required.  If  you  aren’t  satisfied  in  every 
market  with  the  sales  coverage  you  have,  either  direct 
or  brokerage,  examine  your  set-up  with  care  and  make 
any  changes  necessary.  Your  sales  and  profits  will 
increase  in  1936  as  you  improve  sales  coverage! 


“TOM”  NORTH  REVIEWS  THE  SITUATION 
As  Others  Than  Ourselves  See  It 

OREWORD — Due  to  unsettled  condition  here  this 
week,  we  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  all  quota¬ 
tions  this  week  are  subject  to  market  reactions, 
one  way  or  the  other. 

TOMATOES — The  crop  hereabouts  is  in  good  shape. 
But  later  than  usual.  Volume  canning  will  not  begin 
until  around  September  1st.  Raw  stock  was  not  plen¬ 
tiful  this  week.  Not  a  single  canner  was  able  to  work 
more  than  half  a  day.  Meantime,  the  urgent  need  for 
the  canned  article  kept  the  pot  boiling,  which  absorbed 
the  goods  as  fast  as  made.  At  least  90  per  cent  of 
the  orders  received  came  from  sections  that  have  no 
need  to  buy  here,  if  things  are  okay  nearer  home.  It  is 
quite  obvious  things  are  not  okay  in  those  sections,  and 
the  eastern  seaboard  must  take  up  the  burden,  where 
fate  has  made  the  other  sections  lay  it  down.  Until 
the  supply  of  raw  stock  becomes  more  plentiful,  a  guess 
on  the  course  of  the  market  is  hazardous.  However, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  the  first  half  of  the  im¬ 
mutable  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  assured  at  the 
close  of  business  this  week.  It  remains  for  the  next 
few  weeks  to  answer  the  other  half  of  that  revered 
economical  quip.  In  the  meantime,  the  market  will 
bear  watching,  and  we  will  cheerfully  help  you  at  this 
end  of  the  line,  if  you  will  let  us  have  your  inquiries 
and  orders.  Please  note  we  cannot  quote  tomatoes  for 
deferred  shipment. 

CORN — Much  business  could  have  been  done  if  the 
canners  were  not  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  they  must 
feed  the  United  States  this  season.  The  crop  yield 
is  satisfactory  here,  and  a  surplus  has  been  created. 
But  it  takes  a  mighty  attractive  offer  to  separate  a  can¬ 
ner  from  a  carload.  Prices  have  been  practically  with¬ 
drawn.  Each  order  has  to  be  handled  with  care, 
although  it  may  be  only  a  minute  behind  the  previous 
one.  So,  until  this  touch  and  go  atmosphere  has  been 
cleared,  not  much  can  be  done  except  to  take  it  or  leave 
it.  The  elder  statesmen  here  seem  to  think  that  all 
grades  of  corn  have  possibilities  that  make  for  higher 
prices,  because  crop  conditions  out  there  where  the 
Tall  Corn  grows,  are  none  too  good. 

Stringless  beans  continue  active,  both  No.  2  and  No. 
10  tins — standard  and  extra  standard  quality.  The 
prices  are  firmer  than  last  week.  What  few  peas  re¬ 
main  unsold  are  being  absorbed  at  the  going  prices. 
Sweet  potatoes  did  not  attract  much  attention.  Spinach 
also  remained  dull ;  it  is  nearly  sold  out.  There  is  ac¬ 
tive  trading  in  soaked  peas.  New  lima  beans  are 
ready,  but  offerings  are  restricted  at  present.  Sauer 
kraut  is  in  the  drug-store  price  class,  and  not  active. 

THOMAS  J.  MEEHAN  COMPANY. 
Thomas  J.  North. 

.jt  St 

BUREAU  ENDS  INSPECTION  OF  ANIMAL  FOODS 

INSPECTION  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of 
canned  products  containing  meat,  meat  byproduct, 
or  meat  product,  which  is  prepared  for  and  labeled 
as  dog  food,  cat  food,  or  food  for  other  carnivorous 
animals  will  cease  on  September  15th. 
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THE  FOOD  SITUATION 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Release 

HE  Bureau  ofAgricultural  Economics  on  August 
26th  made  public  a  special  report  on  the  national 
food  supply  situation  for  1936-37.  It  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  bureau’s  staff  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
A.  G.  Black,  Chief,  after  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
weather  conditions,  especially  the  drought,  on  pros¬ 
pective  food  supplies.  About  fruits  and  vegetables  the 
report  reads: 

The  supply  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits  are  expected 
to  be  considerably  smaller  this  year,  but  the  supply  of 
canned  fruit  will  be  about  normal.  The  shortage  of 
fruits  this  year  is  the  result  of  a  widespread  late  spring 
frost,  rather  than  the  drought. 

Prospects  for  summer  and  fall  vegetables  have  been 
curtailed  by  the  drought  and  it  is  likely  that  winter 
storage  supplies  will  be  smaller  than  usual.  Because 
of  an  increase  in  acreage,  however,  vegetable  produc¬ 
tion  in  1936  for  the  country  as  a  whole  probably  will 
be  as  large  as  last  year.  The  total  supply  of  canned 
vegetables  for  1936-37  probably  will  be  somewhat  be¬ 
low  the  large  supply  available  in  1935-36. 

FRUITS — The  production  of  fresh  fruits  in  the 
United  States  is  indicated  to  be  the  smallest  in  recent 
years.  The  small  production  this  season  is  due  largely 
to  the  damage  to  fruit  buds  caused  by  late  spring  frost 
rather  than  to  the  prevailing  drought. 

The  apple  crop  is  reported  to  be  the  smallest  since 
1921,  while  the  grape  crop  is  the  smallest  since  1931. 
Cherries  and  peaches  also  are  unusually  scarce,  but 
pears  and  citrus  fruits  promise  to  be  plentiful.  Based 
upon  the  information  now  available  on  the  quantities 
of  fresh  fruits  that  probably  will  be  canned  and  dried, 
the  supply  left  for  the  fresh  market  for  the  1936-37 
season  probably  will  be  18  per  cent  less  than  what  was 
available  last  year,  probably  8  per  cent  below  two  years 
ago,  but  only  1  per  cent  below  1933-34. 

The  supply  of  commercially  canned  fruits  probably 
will  be  about  5  per  cent  less  than  last  season,  but  2  per 
cent  larger  than  in  1934-35,  and  larger  than  in  any  of 
the  other  recent  years.  One  of  the  factors  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  smaller  supply  this  season  is  the  fact  that 
many  Pacific  Coast  canners  did  not  recover  their  costs 
on  the  large  fruit  packs  of  1935  and  are  attempting  to 
curtail  the  pack  this  year. 

The  quantities  of  fresh  fruit  produced  for  canning 
are  not  large,  but  they  appear  to  be  ample  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Supplies  of  canned  apples,  apricots,  peaches 
and  cherries  are  expected  to  be  less  than  last  year,  but 
the  supplies  of  other  kinds  of  canned  fruit  will  be 
larger. 

Supplies  of  dried  fruit  for  1936-37  are  expected  to 
be  about  18  per  cent  less  than  in  1935-36,  about  5  per 
cent  less  than  in  1934-35,  and  8  per  cent  less  than  in 
1933-34.  The  apple,  grape,  and  prune  crops  were  all 
cut  short  this  season  by  the  late  spring  frosts,  and 
consequently  the  quantities  of  these  fruits  that  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  dried  this  year  are  much  smaller  than 
usual.  On  the  other  hand,  larger  packs  of  dried  apri¬ 
cots  and  peaches  are  expected.  Because  of  an  improve¬ 


ment  in  the  export  markets  during  1935-36,  the  carry¬ 
over  of  dried  fruits  is  expected  to  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  level  in  a  number  of  years. 

VEGETABLES — The  supply  of  vegetables  for  fresh 
market  shipment  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  The  acreage  planted  to  these  vegetables  this 
year  was  about  6  per  cent  greater  than  in  1935,  but  the 
drought  has  retarded  growth  and  the  condition  of  all 
vegetables  growing  on  August  1  was  69.2  per  cent  of 
normal  compared  with  75.6  per  cent  on  July  1,  and 
81.4  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

The  total  acreage  of  vegetables  for  canning  or  manu¬ 
facture  for  1936  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  larger  than 
last  year  but  the  yield  prospects  are  much  below  aver¬ 
age.  The  drought  retarded  the  growth  of  these  vege¬ 
tables  during  July  and  prospective  production  was  cur¬ 
tailed  sharply.  Whereas,  the  total  supply  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  canned  vegetables  for  1936-37  appeared  on  July 
1  to  be  slightly  more  than  104,000,000  cases  and  only 
slightly  below  the  total  supply  for  1935-36,  by  August 
1  it  declined  to  93,000,000  cases. 

On  the  basis  of  August  1  conditions  the  total  supply 
of  canned  vegetables  is  expected  to  be  12  per  cent  less 
than  the  large  supply  in  1935-36,  but  16  per  cent  above 
that  for  1934-35,  and  28  per  cent  above  that  for  1933- 
34.  The  supply  of  snap  beans,  beets,  sweet  corn  and 
peas  is  expected  to  be  much  below  the  large  supply  of 
these  canned  vegetables  available  last  year,  but  the 
supply  of  asparagus,  spinach,  tomatoes  and  tomato 
juice  is  expected  to  be  larger. 

PATMAN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

By  “OBSERVER” 

ASHINGTON  reports  indicate  that  plans  are  rapidly  tak¬ 
ing  form  for  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Law,  and  it  is  expected  that  many  provisions  in 
the  measure  which  have  hitherto  been  the  subjects  of  conflicting 
interpretation  will  be  clarified  in  the  near  future. 

In  a  statement  dealing  with  the  new  anti-discrimination  law, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  emphasizes  that  the  burden  of 
proof  in  refuting  charges  under  the  act  will  fall  upon  the 
alleged  violator,  as  “the  facts  which  constitute  justification  are 
necessarily  in  the  possession  of  the  alleged  discriminator.” 

“The  new  act,”  says  the  Commission’s  statement,  “includes 
some  important  provisions  that  are  in  the  nature  of  extensions 
of  the  principle  of  non-discrimination.  These  extensions  are 
independent  of  the  prohibition  against  the  discriminations  in 
price  as  such.  The  methods  forbidden  were  evidently  consid¬ 
ered  as  either  constituting  indirect  price  discrimination  or  other 
forms  of  discrimination  which  had  effects  similar  to  price  dis¬ 
crimination. 

“Payment  of  brokerage,  commission  or  other  compensation 
in  lieu  thereof  to  an  intermediary  is  forbidden,  except  for  serv¬ 
ices  rendered,  where  the  intermediary  is  ‘acting  in  fact  for  or 
in  behalf  or  is  subject  to  the  direct  or  indirect  control’  of  any 
party  to  the  transaction  other  than  the  one  paying  the  inter¬ 
mediary’s  compensation.  Allowances  for  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  work  are  declared  unlawful  unless'  they  are  made 
‘available  on  proportionately  equal  terms’  to  all  customers  who 
compete  with  one  another. 

“It  is  declared  unlawful  to  discriminate  between  purchasers 
of  a  commodity  bought  for  resale  by  furnishing  any  services  or 
facilities  for  processing,  handling,  selling,  or  offering  for  sale 
that  are  not  ‘accorded  to  all  purchasers  on  proportionately 
equal  terms.’  The  new  act  specifically  declares  it  unlawful  for 
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any  person  engaged  in  commerce  ‘knowingly  to  induce  or  re¬ 
ceive  a  discrimination  in  price’  that  is  prohibited  by  the 
amended  Section  2.  The  new  act  affirmatively  protects  the 
right  of  a  co-operative  association  to  distribute  its  earnings  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  dealings  of  its  respective  members. 

CRIMINAL  PROVISION — “Section  3  of  the  new  act  makes 
it  a  criminal  offense  and  provides  a  penalty  of  fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment  of  persons  who  knowingly  discriminate  or  assist  in  dis¬ 
criminating.  This  section,  however,  sets  up  a  definition  of 
criminal  discrimination  which  is  not  identical  with  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  discriminations  contained  in  Section  2A  to  F,  inclusive, 
of  the  new  act. 

“Section  3  of  the  new  act  also  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to 
sell  goods  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  at  prices  lower 
than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  destroy¬ 
ing  competition  or  eliminating  a  competitor.  It  is  also  a  crimi¬ 
nal  offense  to  sell  goods  at  unreasonably  low  prices  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  competition  or  eliminating  a  competitor. 

“In  addition  to  the  proceedings  that  may  be  instituted  to  en¬ 
force  compliance  with,  and  to  restrain  violations  of  the  new 
act,  a  person  who  is  injured  in  his  business  or  property  by 
reason  of  violations  of  the  new  act  may  sue  for  threefold  dam¬ 
ages  and  cost  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney’s  fee. 
This  is  provided  for  by  Section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act.” 

Until  the  limitations  of  the  new  statue  are  more  clearly 
understood,  it  is  indicated,  the  Trade  Commission  is  expected 
to  use  moderation  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  law,  with 
cease  and  desist  orders  to  be  employed.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  affect  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  clauses  in  the  Act, 
and  likewise  will  have  no  bearing  on  the  triple-damage  section 
of  the  act. 

The  possibility  of  triple-damage  suits  by  competitors  or  dis¬ 
satisfied  customers  is  perhaps  the  major  “bogey”  in  the  new 
law,  insofar  as  manufacturers  in  the  food  and  grocery  indus¬ 
try  are  concerned.  Unwillingness  to  precipitate  any  actions 
under  this  provision  is  perhaps  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  evident  anxiety  on  the  part  of  many  manufacturers  to 
accept  the  most  liberal  interpretations  of  the  strictures  con¬ 
tained  in  the  new  anti-discriminations  act.  It  is  no  secret, 
however,  that  manufacturers  have  long  resented  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  what  they  considered  unwarranted  compensation 
to  some  classes  of  distributors,  and  have  done  this  in  many 
instances  only  because  of  exigencies  in  the  competitive  situation 
affecting  their  products.  With  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  to 
fall  back  upon,  and  with  liability  running  against  the  buyer  as 
well  as  the  seller,  manufacturers  and  canners  are  apparently 
firmly  entrenched  in  “the  drivers’  seat”,  for  the  time  being,  at 
least. 

GROCERY  INDEX  UP 

The  effect  of  drouth  conditions  upon  costs  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  industry  is  reflected  by  the  July  index  of  wholesale 
grocery  prices,  compiled  by  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney  for  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association.  The  index  rose 
sharply  last  month,  reflecting  in  large  part  the  growing  seri¬ 
ousness  of  drouth  conditions,  increasing  2.5  per  cent  over  June, 
although  normally  the  index  declines  0.6  per  cent  in  July. 

“A  typical  bill  of  wholesale  groceries,”  Dr.  Haney  reported, 
“gives  an  index  of  84.8  in  July,  against  82.8  in  June.  The 
average  for  1921  is  taken  as  100.  The  index  is  1.9  per  cent 
below  the  figure  for  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago,  and 
is  at  its  highest  point  since  January,  1936. 

“The  average  prices  of  coffee,  flour,  and  cornmeal  showed 
particularly  sharp  gains,  while  other  items  which  averaged 
higher  were  cheese,  dried  beans,  evaporated  milk,  macaroni, 
corn  syrup,  cottonseed  oil,  rice,  prunes,  raisins,  standard  peas, 
Maryland  corn,  tomatoes,  peaches,  lard,  and  oats.  Items  whose 
averages  were  lower  were  sugar,  Alaska  peas,  western  fancy 
corn,  pineapple,  and  salmon. 

“The  index  is  based  on  a  list  of  24  representative  grocery 
items,  the  daily  quotations  of  which  are  averaged,  a  weight 
being  given  to  each  according  to  its  importance  in  the  sales  of 
an  average  grocer.” 

Further  increases  in  the  index  are  looked  for  as  prices  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise  in  the  wholesale  grocery  field. 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double. 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 
IV rite  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


Not  Just 

Seeds  for  Canners— 

SEEDS  for  CANNERS’ 

PROFITS 

Write  for  complete  canning  seed  buyer's  guide 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

'^America's  Oldest  Seed  House" 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


MODERN 

GAMSE 


e 


GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CD. 


Herman  Eamse ,  Pres’i-. 

E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMOREaMD. 

Phones — Plaza  I3V-S-/SP^6 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  toill  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 

FOR  SALE MACHINERY  WANTED — One  set  of  wagon  or  truck  Scales,  10 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE — Discontinued  plant. 
Tomato  Finishers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Onion 
Peeling  and  Grinding  Machine;  Buffalo  Silent  Food 
Chopper;  Can  Conveyors;  Tomato  Washers  and 
Scalders;  2-inch  thick  Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato 
Peeling  Tables;  Hand  Fed  Rotary  Chile  Sauce  Filler; 
Catsup  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp 
Machine ;  2-inch  Copper  Coils ;  Bean  Destoner ;  Nailing 
Machines ;  Boxing  Machines ;  Box  Stitchers ;  Improved 
Labeling  Machines;  Taylor’s  Recording  Thermome¬ 
ters;  all  size  Pulleys;  small  size  Fairbanks  Platform 
Scales;  Cincinnati  Time  Clocks.  C.  M.  London  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Greenwood,  Del. 

FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  75  ft.  Can  Conveyor  with  cable  in 
first  class  shape.  Fully  equipped  with  2  H.P.  C.E.-A.C. 
Motor.  Built  in  reduction  gear  both  motor  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Address  Box  A-2126  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Burt  Labeling  Machine  adjustable, 
Burt  Labeling  Machine  for  No.  3’s,  Universal  Filler, 
Steam  Crane,  No.  10  Hand  Filler,  No.  2  Hand  Filler, 
general  line  of  Pea  Machinery.  Address  Box  A-2141 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 4  American  Utensil  Company  Tomato 
Juice  Extractors.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Imme¬ 
diate  shipment.  Address  Box  A-2144  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — For  immediate  shipment,  following  used 
machinery:  three  large  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snip¬ 
pers;  two  Lewis  Bean  Cutters;  three  Chisholm  Pre¬ 
graders,  No.  5  or  No.  6 ;  three  closed  or  open  standard 
size  Retorts;  fifty  4-tier  Process  Crates;  one  Shaker 
Washer.  Must  be  in  good  condition  and  priced  right. 
Address  Box  A-2138  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Used  enameled  lined  Tanks  from  1,000 
gallons  upwards;  with  or  without  agitators.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


tons  or  over.  Kindly  quote  the  best  price  and  where 
they  can  be  seen  in  first  letter.  Address  Box  A-2139 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — One  or  two  used  Bean  Snippers,  Buck 
preferred.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Address  Box 
A-2145  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  —  MISCELLANEOUS 

CANNERS  AND  PACKERS  OPPORTUNITY— 
Brokers,  highest  references,  seek  additional  line  canned 
foods,  fruits,  vegetables  or  specialties.  Now  selling 
jobbers,  chains  and  large  direct  outlets  in  Metropolitan 
New  York.  Also  direct  and  associate  connections 
nationally.  Act  as  your  broker  or  sales  manager. 
Address  Box  A-2143  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Superintendent  for  modern  dog  food  and  fish 
canning  plant  located  in  Florida.  To  an  experienced  man  this 
is  a  year  round  position  with  an  excellent  future.  Address  Box 
777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

WANTED — Experienced  Assistant  Sales  Manager  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  oysters, 
shrimp  and  vegetables  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  high  grade 
man  with  ample  experience  considered.  References  required. 
Good  salary  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2131  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager. 
Graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  For  years 
Treasurer  and  Manager  of  a  plant  packing  jellies,  jams,  marma¬ 
lades,  pickles,  etc.  At  present  Supervisor  of  a  large  vegetable 
cannery.  Fine  references.  Address  Box  B-2135  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Foreman. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  managing  of  help  and  know  the 
procedure  for  packing  a  full  line  of  vegetables.  A  machinist 
and  know  closing  machines  and  able  to  keep  other  equipment 
in  repair.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2134  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  a  recent  graduate  in  horticulture 
from  Ohio  State  University.  Age  26,  married.  Desire  to  gain 
experience  in  production;  can  do  control  work.  Prefer  West 
Coast  with  year  round  work.  Address  Box  B-2142  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Five  years  full  experi¬ 
ence  canning,  preserving  and  food  processing.  Interested  in 
contacting  consulting,  or  other  laboratories  servicing  food  indus¬ 
tries.  Alert,  progressive.  Address  Box  B-2146  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contribvtions  Welcome 


Lanssenkamp  Equipment  is  built  to  do  more  than  any 
other  similar  equipment.  Its  rugged  construction  en¬ 
ables  it  to  stand  up  under  heavy  performance  and 
long  service.  The  Langsenkamp-equipped  plant  has 
fewer  shutdowns  and  smaller  upkeep  costs. 


NOTHING  FOR  NOTHING 
“Give  me  a  match,  Bill.” 

“Here  it  is.” 

“Well,  can  you  beat  that?  I’ve  forgotten  my 
cigarettes.” 

“  ’S  too  bad ;  give  me  back  my  match.” 


Judge:  You  are  accused  of  shooting  squirrels  out 
of  season ;  is  there  any  plea  ? 

Nut:  Yessir,  judge,  I  plead  self  defense. 


wlwiV  Shipment  on  orders  for 

Pulpers,  Finishers,  Juice  Extractors,  Kook-More  Koils, 
Juice  and  Pulp  Strainers,  Replacement  Screens  for 
pulpers  and  finishers.  Spice  Buckets,  Fire  Pots,  Cap¬ 
ping  Steels  and  miscellaneous  supplies. 


First  Wrestler:  How  come  you  called  off  your  match 
with  me  last  week  ? 

Second  Wrestler:  I  had  a  terrible  sore  throat  and 
couldn’t  groan  above  a  whisper. 


REASSURING 

The  nervous  passenger  approached  the  captain 
timidly. 

“What  would  happen,  sir,”  she  asked,  “if  we  struck 
a  large  iceberg?” 

“The  iceberg  would  pass  along  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,”  replied  the  captain. 

And  the  old  lady  was  very  much  relieved. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


INDIANA 


Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant 


SURE  TO  BE  CONVINCED 
“I  can’t  marry  him,  mother,  he’s  an  atheist  and 
doesn’t  believe  there  is  a  hell.” 

“Marry  him,  my  dear,  and  between  us  we’ll  convince 
him  that  he’s  wrong.” 


CRUST  WAS  TOUGH 

Lone  Wolf  casually  dropped  into  Smoky  Pete’s 
quick-lunch  emporium  and  demanded  lemon  pie.  One 
slice  was  not  enough.  The  Indian  purchased  a  whole 
pie,  into  which  he  dived  with  such  evidence  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  the  proprietor,  as  he  tickled  the  cash 
register,  could  not  resist  inquiring: 

“Well,  chief,  how  was  the  pie?” 

“Filling  heap  good,  but  crust  lots  tough.” 

It  was  not  until  then  that  Smoky  Pete  discovered  his 
paper  pie  plate  had  disappeared. 


UNLIKELY 

The  Congressman’s  wife  sat  up  in  bed,  a  startled 
look  on  her  face.  “Jim,”  she  whispered,  “there’s  a 
robber  in  the  house.” 

“Impossible,”  was  her  husband’s  sleepy  reply.  “In 
the  Senate,  yes,  but  in  the  House,  never.” 


THOROUGHBRED? 

I  paid  a  hundred  dollars  for  that  dog — part  bull, 
Which  part  is  bull?” 

‘That  part  about  the  hundred  dollars.” 
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Peerless  High-Speed 
.  .  .  .  JUICE  FILLER 

You  get  action  when  you  employ 
the  Peerless  Hi-Speed  Juice  Filler 
— as  many  as  120  cans  filled  per 
minute,  if  you  want  ’em.  Every 
can  is  filled  to  hairline  accuracy — 
no  waste  or  spill. 

Also  profitably  used  as  a  syruper 
or  briner  for  small  can  sizes  and  is 
readily  adjustable  from  one  size  to 
the  other.  Easy  to  install  and  keep 
clean.  Sturdy  and  strong.  Suita¬ 
ble  for  filling  tomato  juice  and  all 
other  liquids. 

Modernize  with  the  Peerless  — 
speed  up  filling  operations — make 
greater  profits  on  your  pack.  Mail 
the  coupon  today. 


k 
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Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Pood  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp’n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 


1  X 

SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  Ill.  j 

Please  send  me  1 

l]  Full  details  of  the  Hi-Speed  Juice  Filler.  | 
[D  Your  Complete  General  Catalog  No.  200.  1 

1  Name . . 

•  Address. . — 

Automatic 

Insurance 

Protection 

on  rising  values  will  save  you 

Money -Time- and  Worry 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

Dependable  >  Efficient  »  Economical  for  30  years 


T  MODERN  f 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  pany 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Crop  Harvest  Showing  Heat’s  Effects — Hoping  Later  Yields 
Will  be  Better — Canners  Forced  to  Withdraw — Brokers 
Report  Very  Active  Buying  From  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
Housewives  Do  Not  Expect  Low  Prices  on  Canned  Foods. 

FFECTS  SHOWING — All  the  industry  seems  to 
clearly  recognize  that  the  intense  heat  at  the  time 
canning  corn  came  into  tassel  killed  the  pollen — 
and  an  immense  amount  of  the  corn  itself — and  there 
is  no  surprise  at  reports  of  mere  “nubbins”  as  a  crop, 
and  that  most  ears  have  only  a  few  grains  here  and 
there,  useless  as  a  canning  possibility.  The  finer  spe¬ 
cies  of  sweet  corn  suffered  the  most,  and  old  faithful 
Stowell’s  Evergreen,  who  ruled  the  stage  before  the 
advent  of  the  new  and  hybrid  beauties,  stood  the  siege 
better  than  any  others.  City  dwellers  at  home  or  in 
their  favorite  restaurants  have  had  to  satisfy  their 
yearnings  for  corn  on  the  cob  by  eating  this  old  favor¬ 
ite.  Little  if  any  other  kind  has  reached  any  table, 
nor  is  there  any  hope  for  it.  And  as  if  proud  of  this 
accomplishment,  this  ability  to  take  it,  some  unusually 
fine  ears  of  Stowell’s  may  be  seen  wherever  such  corn 
is  served.  It  seems  to  be  unusually  fine. 

But  how  many  marketwise  traders  have  realized  that 
the  same  burning  suns  which  killed  the  corn  pollen 
also  killed  or  badly  damaged  the  pollen  in  other  can¬ 
ning  crops,  especially  tomatoes?  How  many  realize 
that  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  crop  which  goes  to  the  can, 
even  in  such  underground  crops  as  potatoes?  Out  of 
the  flowers  comes  the  fruit  if  properly  pollenized. 
Think  and  understand.  If  the  heat  were  so  intense  as 
to  cause  asphalt  road  beds  to  “boil,”  what  must  it  have 
done  to  the  delicate  flowers  and  the  fruit  germs  they 
carried  ? 

Now  that  the  harvest  time  is  here  the  dire  effects  of 
the  heat  are  becoming  very  evident :  the  harvest,  where 
there  is  any,  is  proving  very  light.  Tomato  canneries 
ought  to  be  running  night  and  day  right  now,  but  very 
few  of  them  have  been  able  to  work  a  full  day  as  yet. 
They  say  and  hope  that  the  crop  is  late,  but  their  grow¬ 
ers  are  telling  them  that  the  fruit  is  not  on  the  vines. 
Blossoms  were  scorched  and  blasted.  Later  more  blos¬ 
soms  set  on,  but  they  have  not  had  very  helpful 
weather.  This  month’s  heat  has  been  steady  and  pen¬ 
etrating,  and  the  rains  that  have  come  have  been  of 
the  dashing,  driving,  deluge-sort  that  knock  off  many 
blossoms  and  run  off  before  much  moisture  benefit  has 
accrued.  Let’s  hope  the  harvest  will  be  later  and  very 
much  better.  But  it  is  all  in  the  future  instead  of  being 
in  full  swing  right  now. 

This  week  one  of  the  largest  vegetable  canners  in 
Pennsylvania  writes : 


“We  are  forced  to  withdraw  quotation  on  our  list 
No.  17  of  August  20th  for  whole  kernel  Evergreen 
Corn — have  been  about  overwhelmed  with  wire  orders 
for  it.  We  have  been  extremely  busy  this  week — our 
crops  having  bunched  due  to  dry  weather  at  planting 
time.  Another  week  will  about  finish  our  Wax  and 
Green  Beans  and  Golden  Bantam  Corn.  Evergreen 
Corn  and  Lima  Beans  should  be  coming  in  freely  next 
week.  As  yet  we  are  receiving  only  a  few  of  the  earli¬ 
est  tomatoes.  Buying  continues  extremely  heavy.” 

And  a  well  known  brokerage  house  of  Harford 
County,  Maryland,  says: 

“The  market  on  all  items  has  been  unusually  active. 
Tomatoes  have  been  in  heavy  demand  from  the  West 
which  will  undoubtedly  gain  in  volume  as  more  crop 
damage  or  failure  is  realized  in  other  tomato  produc¬ 
ing  centers.  Corn  here  of  all  types  continues  active, 
with  offerings  limited.  Stringless  Beans  have  enjoyed 
heavy  buying  with  market  stronger.  Prices  quoted 
subject  to  change  at  any  time  as  market  has  been  very 
active  and  prices  today  may  not  represent  market  when 
circular  is  received.” 

The  canners  are  not  trying  to  gauge  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic  ;  they  are  too  uncertain  as  to  what  they  may  secure 
as  a  pack,  and  are  trying  their  best  to  take  care  of  their 
regular  customers.  The  most  successful  buyers  long 
ago  learned  that  it  was  the  best  policy  to  pick  a  repu¬ 
table  canner,  pay  a  decent  price  for  the  goods,  be  ready 
to  take  the  usual  allotment,  and  know  that  such  a  can¬ 
ner  would  take  care  of  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability.  More  and  more  are  learning  this.  It  makes 
for  not  only  more  successful  business,  but  there  is  a 
degree  of  contentment  for  both  seller  and  buyer  which 
far  outweighs  “bargain  hunting.” 

THE  MARKET — The  market  is  very  strong  on  all 
items  of  canned  foods,  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
all  kinds.  There  still  are  canners  who  will  sell  stand¬ 
ard  2’s  tomatoes  at  67V^c.  They  are  very  foolish,  we 
think,  as  these  goods  are  well  worth  75c  on  the  basis 
of  cost.  In  the  same  way  they  have  sold  21/2’s  at  95c. 
A  price  of  not  less  than  $1  would  be  more  nearly  fair. 
The  stronger  canners  are  getting  even  better  prices 
than  these. 

Corn  continues  at  a  premium,  as  is  to  be  expected. 

Spinach  is  coming  back  to  plague  the  sellers  who 
first  sold  futures  2V^’s  at  80c,  then  advanced  to  $1, 
and  now  have  offers  they  cannot  fill  at  from  $1.15  to 
$1.25.  It  might  be  well  for  tomato  canners  to  keep 
this  experience  in  mind. 

Snap  Beans  are  gaining  more  strength  as  one  section 
after  another  finds  its  crops  a  failure.  New  York 
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State  has  given  up  hope,  and  Wisconsin  is  in  the  same 
boat.  Standard  cuts  have  sold  here  in  large  blocks  at 
85c  and  up. 

Standard  4  sieve  peas  have  sold  at  90c  here,  but  Wis¬ 
consin  refuses  anything  below  $1. 

Salmon  has  worked  its  market  into  strong  position, 
with  Red  Alaska  firm  at  $2. 

Among  the  fruits  the  lessened  pack  of  peaches  in 
California,  and  the  cleaned  up  condition  of  old  stock, 
have  caused  buyers  to  end  all  hesitation,  and  buying  is 
brisk  at  the  market. 

Bartlett  Pears,  which  is  a  good  crop  this  year,  are 
firm,  the  fresh  market  taking  an  unusual  amount.  All 
fruits  are  firm  and  demand  well  up  to  expectations  for 
this  time  of  year. 

One  thought  we  would  like  to  leave  with  the  dis¬ 
pensers  of  gloom  who  have  been  busy  saying  that 
canned  foods  prices  are  so  high  that  consumption  will 
be  checked.  The  housewife  is  paying  high  prices  for 
all  kinds  of  meat,  for  butter,  for  eggs,  for  potatoes, 
and  for  oranges,  etc. ;  she  has  been  reading  for  months 
of  crop  destruction  by  heat  and  drought.  Then  by 
what  sort  of  sensible  reasoning  can  she  expect  low 
prices  for  canned  foods  ?  She  does  not,  for  she  knows 
she  gets  more  actual  food  out  of  any  can  she  buys  than 
from  any  other  form  of  marketing  she  does.  These 
gloomists  had  better  stop  insulting  the  intelligence  of 
housewives,  for  they  deeply  appreciate  the  wonderful 
service  by  canners  in  bringing  to  the  table  the  great 
assortment  of  foods  at  always  reasonable  prices. 

jt 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Further  Advances  Recorded — Corn  Prices  Expected  to  Co 
Higher — Kraut  Advances — Future  Grapefruit  Prices  Named — 
Fruit  Business  Good. 

New  York,  August  28,  1936. 

“THE  SITUATION — Canned  foods  prices  have  con- 

I  tinned  their  upward  trend  during  the  past  week, 

I  and  the  market  situation  continues  to  show 
marked  firmness  throughout  the  list.  Salmon,  corn, 
Bartlett  pears,  kraut,  have  all  shown  advances  during 
the  week,  with  other  canned  foods  products  holding 
firm  at  recently  advanced  price  levels.  Demand  has 
been  fairly  active. 

THE  OUTLOOK — While  some  distributors  have 
continued  to  remain  out  of  the  market  on  the  advance, 
figuring  that  prices  would  recede  by  the  close  of  the 
packing  season,  the  number  of  buyers  holding  to  this 
view  is  apparently  dwindling.  Jobbers  are  expected 
to  come  into  the  market  for  supplies  in  increasing 
quantities  as  the  season  develops.  Many  have  awak¬ 
ened  to  a  belated  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Law  may  affect  normal 
price  movements  in  the  canned  foods  line. 

CORN — Scattered  offerings  of  southern  pack  stand¬ 
ard  crushed  corn  were  reported  during  the  week  at  $1 
per  dozen  for  2s  and  $4.85  for  10s,  f.o.b.  canneries. 


with  buying  interest  reported  at  these  levels.  With 
some  western  canners  notifying  buyers  that  no  deliv¬ 
eries  will  be  made  against  future  contracts,  the  outlook 
favors  a  substantially  broadened  market  for  southern 
pack,  and  prices  are  expected  to  go  higher.  Maine  can¬ 
ners,  who  sold  substantial  quantities  of  fancy  corn  on 
future  contracts  at  90  cents,  are  not  offering  additional 
lots  at  this  time,  and  are  expected  to  name  a  $1.25  price 
when  they  re-enter  the  market,  although  reports  in 
some  quarters  this  week  indicate  that  bids  of  $1.15 
might  be  considered. 

TOMATOES — With  a  shorter  pack  in  sight,  the 
market  is  in  strong  position.  The  market  in  the  south 
is  nominally  quoted  at  42 V2  cents  for  standard  Is, 
671/2  cents  for  2s,  95  cents  for  21/2,  $1  for  3s,  and  $2.90 
for  10s.  These  are  “inside”  prices,  with  many  canners 
quoting  at  substantially  higher  levels,  and  others  with¬ 
drawn  entirely.  Midwestern  canners  are  reported 
booking  standard  2s  at  75  to  771/0  cents,  and  21/2  at  $1, 
while  California  packers  quote  standards  in  puree  at 
921/0  cents  for  2i^s,  and  $3  for  10s,  with  fancy  solid 
pack  at  $1.30  for  21/2S  and  $4  for  10s.  Here,  again, 
quotations  given  are  inside  figures,  with  many  canners 
quoting  at  higher  levels. 

PEAS — There  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for 
standard  peas  during  the  past  week,  with  the  market 
for  midwest  packs  up  to  $1  at  canneries  for  4s  Alaskas 
and  5s  sweets.  Fancy  are  not  available  in  any  quan¬ 
tity,  and  prices  are  nominal.  In  the  south,  packers 
are  holding  standard  peas  at  a  minimum  of  90  cents, 
with  little  offering,  and  the  market  apparently  headed 
for  higher  ground.  Fancies  also  command  premiums 
in  the  south. 

KRAUT  AGAIN  UP — New  York  State  packers  have 
again  advanced  kraut  prices,  with  2s  up  to  $1.05,  2V2S 
to  $1.35,  and  10s  holding  unchanged  at  $4.50.  “Unless 
the  price  of  raw  cabbage  falls  drastically  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  level,”  says  Seneca  Kraut  &  Pickling  Co.,  writing 
from  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  “we  will  not  be  able  to  open  our 
factories  at  all  this  coming  fall,  and  we  therefore  face 
a  possible  idle  year  in  our  business.” 

GRAPEFRUIT — Opening  prices  on  1936-37  pack 
Florida  grapefruit  were  announced  this  week  on  the 
basis  of  95  cents  for  fancy  2s,  50  cents  for  55s,  and 
$2.90  for  5s.  Fancy  grapefruit  juice  is  quoted  at  75 
cents  for  2s,  52V2  cents  for  Is,  62l^  cents  for  300s, 
$2.30  for  5s,  and  $3.25  for  10s,  with  the  unsweetened 
quoted  at  72 cents  for  2s,  50  cents  for  Is,  60  cents 
for  300s,  $2,221/2  for  5s,  and  $3.15  for  10s,  all  f.o.b. 
canneries  with  freight  equalized  with  Tampa.  Pack¬ 
ing  will  get  under  way  late  in  the  year,  and  the  action 
of  packers  in  naming  futures  prices  this  early  is  attrib¬ 
uted  in  some  measure  to  increasing  competition  from 
Texas  grapefruit  canners. 

PEARS — Bartlett  pears  have  been  in  good  demand 
during  the  past  week,  and  the  market  is  in  higher 
ground,  with  some  canners  withdrawn  from  the  mar¬ 
ket.  For  prompt  shipment,  offerings  are  reported  at 
$1.65  to  $1.75  for  choice  2i/4s,  and  $1.90  to  $2  for 
fancy,  with  standards  still  available  at  $1.50,  all  f.o.b. 
canneries. 

SALMON — Further  strength  has  developed  in  the 
position  of  the  salmon  market,  with  fancy  Alaska  reds 
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now  holding  at  $2,  against  the  previous  price  of  $1.90, 
and  pinks  firm  at  $1,  f.o.b.  Seattle.  Further  advances 
in  prices  for  reds  are  indicated,  with  the  trade  stocking 
in  substantial  volume.  Chums  remain  unchanged  at 
90  to  921/^  cents,  with  little  buying  interest  manifested 
in  this  grade  on  the  part  of  the  local  trade. 

PEACHES — Coast  reports  indicating  that  the  pack 
of  cling  peaches  this  year  will  fall  considerably  under 
earlier  estimates  has  sharpened  trade  interest  in  this 
item,  and  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  buying 
during  the  week.  Canners  are  holding  the  market  at 
$1.40  for  standard  2V^s,  $1.50  for  choice,  and  $1.70  for 
fancy.  No.  10s  are  strong  and  in  demand,  with  fancy 
firm  at  $6,  choice  at  $5.50,  standards  at  $5,  and  waters 
at  $4,  all  f.o.b.  canneries. 

PINEAPPLE — Business  in  pineapple  has  been  along 
routine  lines  during  the  past  week,  with  prices  holding 
unchanged  throughout  the  list.  Demand  for  No.  10s  is 
reported  to  be  on  the  increase. 

* 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

.  (y  “lyinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Weather  Seasonable,  Late  Crops  Benefitted  by  Recent  Rains — 
Market  Active,  Heavy  Sales  Volume  Recorded — New  Pack 
Corn  in  Demand — ^Tomato  Condition  Acute — Peas  Scarce, 
Prices  Generally  Firm  on  All  Canned  Products — 
Comment  on  Robinson -Patman  Law. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  28,  1936. 

HE  WEATHER — Remember  last  January  during 
the  Canners  Convention  when  you  were  hollering 
about  the  biting  winds,  the  snow  drifts  and  the 
sub-zero  temperature?  You  dreamed  at  that  time  of 
the  sweet  scented  summer  days  that  were  to  come  but 
— you  can  call  them  sweet  scented  all  you  want.  A 
more  correct  term,  judging  by  the  past  week,  would  be 
— sticky — wilting — ^takethestarchrightoutofyou. 

Many  sections  of  the  surrounding  states  have  had 
welcomed  rainfall  the  past  few  days  and  late  crops 
have  been  helped  a  great  deal.  It  certainly  has  been 
a  queer  summer  and  the  sooner  it’s  over  the  sooner 
everyone  around  here  will  shout — ^thank  goodness. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Continued  activity  is  noted. 
Some  say  it  is  easing  off  somewhat  but  the  general  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  is  running  high  and  our  jobbers  and 
chains  are  going  to  record  one  of  the  best  and  heaviest 
Augusts  in  many  a  long  year.  Prices  remain  firm 
with  every  indication  that  the  tendency  will  be  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  items)  upward  and  not  down¬ 
ward. 

CORN — Some  canners  have  already  finished  their 
early  runs  on  the  yellow  varieties.  The  few  surpluses 
that  have  been  offered,  have  been  quickly  purchased 
with  the  result  that  the  going  market  today  can  be 
properly  quoted  at — No.  2  fancy  cream  style  Golden 
Bantam  at  1.25,  No.  2  fancy  whole  grain  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  at  $1.35,  No.  2  fancy  Country  Gentleman  at  $1.15, 
No.  2  extra  standard  narrowgrain  at  $1.07V^,  No.  2 


standard  evergreen  at  $1.00,  F.O.B.  factories  in  the 
surrounding  corn  packing  states. 

TOMATOES — Indiana  canners  are  running  about 
every  other  day.  South  of  Indianapolis  the  situation 
is  acute  and  a  very  poor  and  small  crop  is  likely  to  be 
recorded  from  that  district.  North  of  Indianapolis 
conditions  seem  to  be  better.  Canners  are  holding  firm 
on  the  basis  of — No.  2  standards  at  75c  factory.  No. 
2^2  standards  at  $1.00  factory.  No.  10  standards  at 
$3.25  factory,  and  few  are  those  who  will  shade  these 
prices. 

Some  interest  has  been  noted  in  No.  10  tin  pulp  and 
one  hears  all  kinds  of  prices  ranging  from  $3.25  low 
to  $4.00  top. 

PEAS — A  daily  run  of  gratifying  business  is  the 
daily  record.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
find  good  No.  2  tin  standard  early  Junes  or  standard 
sweet  wrinkled  at  $1.00  Wisconsin. 

Extra  standard  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas  have  come  in 
for  a  broader  and  wider  interest  with  a  price  range  of 
$1.10  to  $1.20  factory. 

This  steady  drain  on  remaining  stocks  is  the  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  pea  market. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  much  needed 
rains  have  helped  a  great  deal.  Canners  who  figured 
their  production  would  be  very  limited  indeed,  are 
now  packing  both  varieties.  That  doesn’t  mean  that 
there  will  be  a  large  output.  At  best  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  cannot  possibly  produce  this  year  to  exceed 
60  per  cent  of  what  had  been  originally  planned.  The 
market  is — No.  2  standard  cut  green  or  wax  at  95c 
factory.  No.  2  extra  standard  cut  green  or  wax  at 
$1.05  factory.  No.  2  fancy  cut  green  or  wax  at  $1.15 
factory. 

BEETS — Packing  will  begin  in  about  a  couple  of 
weeks.  The  stand  is  reported  as  very  thin  with  the 
result  that  with  most  favorable  weather  conditions 
from  now  on,  a  pack  not  to  exceed  65  per  cent  can  be 
expected.  Prevailing  prices  on  new  b^ts  are — No.  2 
fancy  cuts  at.  75c  factory.  No.  2i/^  fancy  cuts  at  90c 
factory. 

SHRIMP— TUNA— SALMON— Reasonable  activity 
prevails  in  these  lines.  Shrimp  is  firm  at  formal  open¬ 
ing  and  the  local  trade  await  deliveries  from  the  (julf. 
Tuna  recorded  another  advance  during  the  past  week 
due  to  higher  demands  by  the  fishermen.  The  salmon 
market  is  rounding  to  in  good  shape  with  reds  at  $2.00 
and  pinlcs  at  $1.00  coast. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Interest  centers  in  the 
pear  pack,  now  just  getting  under  way.  Canners  in 
that  district  have  been  confronted  with  severe  demands 
by  the  Unions  and  it  looks  like  a  curtailed  pack.  All 
canners  are  withdrawn  from  the  market. 
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getting  the  orders  shipped.  The  trade  are  clamoring 
for  deliveries  with  the  result  that  little  or  no  new 
buying  has  been  going  on  in  the  week  under  review. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE  —  Prices  on  last 
year’s  packing  are  so  high  compared  with  former  levels 
that  there  has  been  somewhat  of  a  slowing  up  in  the 
demand.  Some  canners  have  named  prices  on  Duchess 
variety  applesauce  but  Chicago  did  not  take  kindly  to  it. 
Everyone  is  wondering  what  the  opening  future  prices 
on  winter  stock,  both  apples  and  applesauce  will  be. 

ROBINSON-P ATMAN  LAW — You  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  Mr.  Judge  for  your  excellent  editorial  in 
issue  of  August  24th.  While  this  law  as  written  may 
be  subject  to  varying  interpretations,  the  attitude  of 
all  good  business  men  will  be  to  approach  the  problem 
from  the  angle  of  conforming  and  applying  themselves 
thereto. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  ‘‘Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Limited  Supply  Holds  Down  Shrimp  Canning — Government  to 

Study  Shrimp  Habits — First  Oysters  Appear  in  Markets. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  28,  1936. 

SHRIMP  packing  in  this  section  is  moving  slowly. 
The  canneries  are  operating  about  half  time,  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  shrimp.  However,  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  shrimp  this  past  week  were  of  good 
size  and  will  class  as  large  medium.  Only  two  weeks 
ago  they  were  very  small.  The  young  shrimp,  like 
the  crab,  will  expand  to  almost  twice  its  size  every 
time  it  sheds,  which  accounts  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
young  shrimp. 

The  Alabama  Deep  Sea  Rodeo,  which  took  place  in 
Mobile  August  17,  18  and  19,  greatly  handicapped  pro¬ 
duction  of  shrimp,  because  practically  every  boat  of 
any  size  that  could  go  in  the  Gulf  was  hired  for  the 
occasion.  The  Rodeo  was  the  largest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  held  so  far,  and  it  brought  sportsmen  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Alabama  canneries  were  forced  to  shut  down 
half  of  the  week,  as  the  shrimp  boats  knocked  off  fish¬ 
ing  to  take  out  fishing  parties  in  the  Rodeo.  The  fac¬ 
tories  hope  to  operate  normally  without  interruption 
from  now  on. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  continues  very  active 
and  it  will  be  several  weeks  or  probably  months  before 
there  will  be  any  let-up  on  the  demand,  as  the  supply 
of  spots  was  very  low  and  canners  have  not  been  able 
to  make  deliveries  in  sufficient  volume  to  relieve  the 
bare  condition  of  the  market. 

If  shrimp  continue  to  improve  in  size,  canners  will 
be  able  to  supply  the  trade  with  large  shrimp  inside  of 
a  month. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small,  $1.20  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.30  for 
No.  1  large,  f.o.b.  factory. 


The  following  Associated  Press  dispatch  appeared  in 
the  Mobile  Press,  w'hich  indicates  that  the  government 
is  going  to  make  further  study  ihto  the  life  and  habits 
of  the  shrimp,  which  is  very  commendable:  “Wash¬ 
ington,  August  20 — The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  announced 
today  it  was  sending  a  scientific  expedition  into  south¬ 
ern  waters  next  month  to  probe  into  another  of  na¬ 
ture’s  mysteries — ^the  fate  of  the  adult  shrimp. 

After  the  adult  shrimp  spawns,  it  disappears  and 
whether  it  goes  off  to  die  like  the  salmon  or  merely 
seeks  out  other  waters,  it  nonetheless  has  continued  to 
elude  the  nets  of  fishermen  who  must  catch  them  in 
season  or  wait  for  the  next  crop. 

Bailey  said  that  some  time  in  September  one  of  the 
Bureau’s  boats,  the  Pelican,  now  being  repaired  in  the 
East,  will  be  outfitted  for  the  expedition  which  will 
start  in  the  waters  off  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  explore 
along  the  coastline  down  to  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
and  over  to  Texas. 

Two  of  the  Bureau’s  scientists  and  a  crew  of  six  or 
seven  men  will  make  up  the  personnel  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  which  if  successful  would  give  fishermen  a  prob¬ 
able  year  round  season  for  shrimp  catching.” 

OYSTERS — One  or  two  of  the  local  retail  markets 
are  handling  fresh  oysters,  but  the  weather  is  so  hot 
that  the  sale  is  limited  to  a  negligible  quantity.  For 
the  best  interest  of  the  industry,  it  would  be  better  if 
no  oysters  were  sold  raw  until  the  weather  turns  cold, 
or  after  frost,  regardless  of  whether  it  was  the  first  of 
September  or  the  first  of  November,  because  fresh 
oysters  are  very  poor  in  hot  weather,  and  as  they  are 
extremely  perishable,  a  person  is  liable  to  get  hold  of  a 
very  poor  bad  tasting  oyster  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  which  not  only  stops  that  person  from  eating 
any  more  oysters  for  the  balance  of  the  season,  but  that 
person  talks  it  among  his  or  her  friends  and  associates, 
which  gives  the  oyster  a  very  detrimental  publicity. 

For  this  reason,  canned  oysters  are  the  safest  to  eat 
during  hot  weather  and  the  housewife  should  be  edu¬ 
cated  along  this  line. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce,  $1.05  for  five  ounce,  $2  for  eight  ounce, 
and  $2.15  for  ten  ounce,  f.o.b.  cannery. 

*  * 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Tense  Pace  Moderates — Prices  Hold  Firm — Early  Sales  Par¬ 
ticularly  Heavy — Cherry  Pack  Held  Down — Peach  Pack  Passes 
Peak — Pears  of  Good  Quality — Alaska  Salmon  Pack 
Approaches  Record. 

San  Francisco,  August  28,  1936. 

Moderating — Trading  has  slowed  down 
somewhat  during  the  week  but  is  still  very 
active  in  most  lines.  Canners  welcome  the 
more  moderate  pace  since  it  permits  them  to  care  for 
details  to  better  advantage  and  to  perform  services  in 
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the  manner  generally  expected.  Prices  have  been 
largely  without  change  during  the  week,  and  this  has 
made  possible  the  handling  of  business  with  greater 
dispatch.  Leading  canners  are  preparing  to  bring  out 
a  general  fruit  list,  feeling  that  values  are  now  well 
established,  but  quotations  will  be  lacking  on  quite  a 
few  items  that  are  already  sold  up.  Not  in  many  years 
has  the  eai'ly  market  been  as  active  nor  early  sales  as 
heavy. 

CHERRIES — Despite  the  fact  that  the  cherry  crop 
of  the  Far  Western  States  was  larger  this  year  than 
last,  the  canned  pack  will  be  little,  if  any,  larger  than 
in  1935.  Rain  did  some  damage  in  California,  the 
fresh  markets  cared  for  more  than  usual,  and  there 
was  a  demand  for  more  of  the  fruit  for  barreling,  so  the 
canned  output  was  held  down.  In  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  considerable  damage  was  also  done  by  rain  and 
the  pack  was  disappointingly  low.  Already,  several 
large  concerns  report  they  are  sold  up  on  Royal  Anne’s, 
and  the  California  Packing  Corporation  is  making  a 
pro  rata  delivery  on  certain  sizes  in  Del  Monte  and 
other  featured  brands.  It  is  making  a  90  per  cent 
delivery  on  buffet.  No.  2Yz  and  No.  10,  with  an  85  per 
cent  delivery  on  No.  2  tails. 

PEACHES — The  packing  of  peaches  has  passed  the 
peak,  this  having  come  more  than  a  week  earlier  than 
usual,  and  canners  are  now  enabled  to  get  a  fairly  defi¬ 
nite  idea  of  the  probable  output.  Up  to  August  17th, 
a  total  of  about  145,000  tons  of  No.  1  cling  peaches  has 
been  delivered  to  canners,  out  of  an  expected  delivery 
of  something  like  200,000  tons.  Tuscans  made  up  a 
very  small  part  of  deliveries,  with  early  mid-summers 
accounting  for  about  100,000  tons,  and  late  mid-sum¬ 
mers  the  balance. 

PEARS — The  packing  of  pears  is  in  full  swing  and 
trading  on  this  fruit  has  been  more  active  of  late. 
The  season  is  earlier  than  usual,  but  the  fruit  seems 
of  good  quality.  The  outlook  is  for  a  large  crop  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  with  the  fruit  running  to 
larger  sizes  than  in  recent  years.  Some  canners  seem 
to  feel  that  the  quality  of  this  year’s  pack  should  be 
about  the  finest  ever.  Some  have  advanced  prices 
slightly  again  and  Choice  is  being  quoted  at  $1.65  to 
$1.75  for  No.  21/2S,  with  Standards  at  $1.50  and  $1.55. 
And  $6  seems  to  be  about  the  lowest  quotation  on  No. 
10  Choice,  with  Standards  at  $5.25. 

SALMON — Advices  from  Alaska  indicate  that  the 
all-time  record  for  salmon  packing,  established  in  1934, 
is  being  approached.  The  pack  of  reds  seems  below 
that  of  that  year,  but  that  of  pinks  is  larger.  The  mar¬ 
ket  continues  active  and  firm,  with  some  packers  with¬ 
drawn  on  Alaska  reds.  Others  who  have  been  offer¬ 
ing  this  fish  at  $1.90  have  advanced  to  $2,  the  price 
being  asked  for  featured  brands.  The  salmon  pack 
on  the  Columbia  River  is  about  one  half  that  of  last 
year  and  the  packing  of  strictly  fancy  fish  is  at  an  end. 
Strictly  fancy  Chinooks  are  moving  at  $2,  with  blue- 
backs  at  $2.10. 

TUNA  fishermen  have  been  granted  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  fish  and  several  packers  have  made  in¬ 


creases  in  the  price  of  the  finished  product.  The  pack 
to  date  is  well  below  that  of  last  year.  The  advanced 
prices  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation  are :  Del 
Monte,  fancy  solid  pack,  i/4,s,  $4.05 ;  V2S,  $6.10,  and  Is, 
$11.20.  Standard  yellow-fin  or  blue-fin,  l^s,  $3.75; 
V^s,  $5.50,  and  No.  10s,  $10.  Light  meat,  V^s,  $4.75, 
and  Is,  $8.50. 

BEANS — Pacific  Coast  string  beans  are  in  marked 
demand,  with  business  coming  from  territories  never 
before  served.  The  drought,  of  course,  is  responsible 
for  this.  The  California  pack  is  not  especially  prom¬ 
ising,  the  hot  weather  having  given  the  crop  a  set-back. 
As  a  result,  many  canners  are  behind  schedule. 

CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

CRANE,  MO.,  August  20,  1936 — ^With  rain  and  cooler 
weather  this  week  we  had  hopes  of  a  25  per  cent  pack. 
However,  weather  forecast  is  continue  hot  and  dry,  so 
looks  like  substantially  less  crop  now. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  August  21,  1936 — Crop  a  failure, 
just  as  in  1934.  Do  not  think  we  will  have  to  build  a 
fire  this  year. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  August  26,  1936 — Newspapers  say 
tonight’s  rainfall  here  is  .02  of  an  inch  over  normal  for 
August,  although  a  little  deficient  for  the  year.  Fields 
look  very  well  in  comparison  to  what  they  did  three 
weeks  ago. 

BIG  ISLAND,  VA.,  August  21, 1936 — ^Will  not  have  half 
of  a  crop  due  to  drought. 

BUFFALO  STATION,  VA.,  August  22,  1936 — ^We  cut  our 
acreage  20  per  cent  in  giving  contracts,  compared  with 
last  year,  and  failure  in  plant  beds  and  field  setting 
cut  the  acreage  10  per  cent  more.  Crop  was  set  out 
two  weeks  later  than  usual,  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat 
of  August,  and  consider  we  were  in  luck  in  doing  so,  as 
the  vines  were  not  matured  enough  to  be  damaged  by 
the  drought  which  has  kept  with  us  constantly  more  or 
less  until  about  ten  days  ago.  Would  consider  75  per 
cent  normal  delivery  provided  we  have  a  late  fall. 

LOWRY,  VA.,  August  27,  1936 — Our  acreage  is  one- 
fourth  less  than  last  year  and  yield  looks  as  if  it  will 
be  about  one-third  of  normal.  Do  not  believe  the 
Roanoke  section  will  pack  over  40  per  cent  of  normal. 

REEDVILLE,  VA.,  August  20,  1936 — With  normal 
weather  conditions  Tidewater  Virginia  will  pack  about 
50  per  cent  of  1935  pack.  A  bad  storm,  such  as  we 
often  have  in  late  August  or  September,  will  materially 
cut  this  prospective  pack.  Weather  extremely  hot  now 
and  fruit  soft  and  not  yielding  well. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

mon  paved  the  way  for  doing  this.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  benefits  of  the  innovation  seem  not  to 
have  been  available  for  some  time.  Instead  came  a 
period  of  intense  secrecy.  The  fact  that  one  could  add 
something  to  the  water  in  which  the  cans  were  boiled, 
and  by  the  addition  of  that  material  alter  the  physical 
effect  by  increasing  the  temperature,  seems  to  have 
suggested  that  here  was  something  which  could  be 
manipulated  in  a  mysterious  way  so  that  the  possessor 
of  the  best  scheme  of  manipulation  would  profit  by  his 
knowledge.  As  a  result  we  have  a  picture  of  these  ma¬ 
jestic  “processors”  who  held  certain  secrets  necessary 
to  successful  canning.  These  secrets  were  held  within 
the  family  and  the  “processor”  was  cock  of  the  walk 
in  the  cannery.  We  are  told  that  in  some  instances 
partitions  were  built  around  the  processing  room  and 
not  even  the  owner  of  the  cannery  was  able  to  enter 
without  permission  of  the  processor.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that,  in  a  great  many  cases  at  least,  these  men  were 
sincere  and  I  often  wonder  how  they  explained  the  sit¬ 
uation  when  disastrous  spoilage  occurred,  which  must 
have  happened  in  many  instances.  My  curiosity  in 
this  respect  is  not  idle  because,  on  occasion,  we  are 
hard  put  to  it  to  explain  matters  just  as  embarrassing. 

This  aura  of  secrecy  of  course  existed  in  connection 
with  other  phases  of  the  canning  operation,  and  there 
are  many  amusing  incidents  on  record.  One  canner 
now  engaged  in  the  canning  of  crab  meat,  whose  father 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  the  canning  of  this  prod¬ 
uct,  has  told  us  of  an  incident  which  is  interesting  in 
that  it  illustrates  just  how  one’s  secrets  could  be  adver¬ 
tised  to  best  advantage.  The  old  gentleman  felt,  or 
knew,  that  there  were  competitors,  or  would-be  com¬ 
petitors,  who  would  desire  to  learn  all  he  knew  about 
the  canning  of  crab  meat.  His  operations  were  on  a 
small  scale  and  he  took  no  one  into  his  confidence.  He 
had  a  room  which  was  kept  locked,  with  the  curtains 
at  the  windows  tightly  drawn.  Occasionally  he  would 
go  up  to  the  door  of  this  room,  take  the  key  from  his 
pocket,  unlock  the  door,  enter,  and  lock  the  door  on 
the  other  side.  Then  he  would  turn  on  the  light  and 
unlock  a  chest  which  carried  a  lock  as  nearly  burglar- 
proof  as  he  could  get,  or  perhaps  instead  of  having  a 


burglar-proof  lock,  he  had  a  lock  that  took  a  conspicu¬ 
ously  large  key.  He  opened  the  chest  and  took  from 
it  a  box  that  was  also  locked.  Then  he  took  another 
key  from  his  pocket  and  unlocked  it.  Then  from  the 
box  he  set  out  some  bottles  containing  liquids  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors.  They  were  rather  bright  colors,  per¬ 
haps  one  of  them  red,  another  blue,  etc.  Then  he  took 
a  druggist’s  measuring  glass  and  very  carefully  and 
slowly  measured  a  quantity  from  one  of  the  solutions. 
He  put  the  bottles  back  into  the  box  and  locked  it,  re¬ 
stored  the  box  to  the  chest  and  locked  that,  and  then 
he  locked  the  door  to  the  room  and  went  out  carrying 
the  measuring  glass  of  liquid  and  locked  the  door 
again,  brandishing  his  big  key  as  he  went.  Then  with 
great  deliberation,  he  approached  the  kettle  in  which 
some  of  his  crab  meat  was  cooking  preparatory  to  can¬ 
ning.  With  great  care  he  stirred  the  bright  colored 
liquid  into  the  contents  of  the  kettle  and  continued  to 
stir  for  a  little  while  and  then  tasted  the  contents. 
Sometimes  he  went  back  and  got  a  little  more  of  the 
liquid  and  added  it.  When  he  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
he  rinsed  out  the  measuring  glass  and  restored  it  to 
the  room.  The  stuff  that  was  added  to  the  cooking 
crab  meat  was  merely  some  harmless  coloring  matter 
in  water.  He  knew  that  people  were  watching  him 
and  he  felt  very  sure  that  sooner  or  later  someone 
would  find  a  way  to  see  him  in  the  locked  room ;  and  he 
likewise  knew  that  his  competitors  sent  men  to  his 
plant  to  obtain  employment  and  report  what  they  could 
see.  He  wanted  them  to  feel  that  he  had  some  secret 
that  they  could  not  find  out  which  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  business. 

In  1874,  Mr.  A.  K.  Shriver,  a  canner  of  Baltimore, 
invented  the  closed  kettle  or  retort  and  accomplished 
in  a  more  practical  manner  than  was  possible  by  Solo¬ 
mon’s  method  the  result  of  high  temperature  process¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  Shriver  method  which  is  in  general  use 
today.  The  simple  act  of  turning  on  steam  after  clos¬ 
ing  the  kettle  was  much  less  spectacular  than  the 
sprinkling  of  a  chemical  substance  into  boiling  water, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  since  processing  was  now 
merely  a  question  of  time  and  temperature,  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  processor  declined.  On  this  point,  I  have 
no  direct  information  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  logical 
consequence. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


Your  Seed  is  Your  Fortune 

Good  Leonard  Seed — Fine  quality  in  the  can 

CONTRACT  NOW 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  CUCUMBER,  TOMATO 

and  Other  Seeds  for  the  Canner. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


NEW  IMPROVED  BOSKET 

will  last  a  aeaaon  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 


Write  for  Samples  and  'Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River-  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


E:a8tern 
Low  Hish 


Central 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2Vi.. — ...... 

Large,  No.  2% — ............... 

Medium,  No.  2^ . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

baked  beans 


No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 


Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2., 


Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2 .  1.20  1.25 

No.  10 . . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  10„ .  6.25 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..... .  1.00 

No,  10 . . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 90 

No.  10 .  4.50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.50 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Nou  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney.  Std.  No.  2. — . 82M! 

No.  10  .  4.25 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . — . — 

No.  2  Green  &  White. . . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White. . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


BEETS 

Bahy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2..C 
No.  2%  . 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10 _ 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 


No.  10  . . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

CORN— Wholegraln 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2,  , 

No.  10  . . . 

Bhc.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  - - 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . — 


.47% 

.47% 

.66 

.60 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.06 

4.25 

4.25 

3.25 

3.50 

1.00 

1.10 

5.50 

.96 

1.00 

4.60 

6.00 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

1.06 

4.00 

4.25 

6.00 

6.25 

itio 

1.15 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

4.75 

5.00 

5.50 

1.75 

....... 

.90 

.80 

.85 

4.25 

3.50 

3.60 

.76 

.76 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.05 

3.76 

3.76 

3.76 

4.00 

.80 

.80 

4.00 

4.00 

.85 

.85 

1.06 

1.05 

4.26 

4.25 

4.50 

4.50 

.76 

.76 

3.76 

3.76 

4.00 

4.60 

.80 

.85 

1.36 

1.40 

1.00 

1.00 

1.40 

1.50 

1.35 

1.40 

1.35 

1.40 

West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

2.76 

2.86 

2.80 

2.90 

2.70 

2.86 

2.35 

2.50 

1.85 

1.85 

2.36 

2.45 

2.60 

2.70 

2.86 

2.46 

2.40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.20 

.80 

3.50 


.85 

4.25 


.85 

4.25 


1.40 

1.86 


.80 

1.10 

3.16 

.90 

3.40 


White,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . — 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  - 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  - 

White,  Fancy  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.......... 

No.  10  - 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 


Eastern 
Low  High 

1.15  . 

I’.'os 

'".'96 


1.10 

’i’.'o6 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  TaU.. 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  _ _ 


BOXED  VEGETABLES 


No.  10  _ _ 

PEAS 

No.  2  Petit  Pois _ _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s.............. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s....„„..„.. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Bs . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  St^  Sweets,  2s. _ _ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s_ . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68.................. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s.. - 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  28... . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  88 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28 _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s„„.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s__ . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68..« 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  68. 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  28 

lOs  _ 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked _ _ 

lOs  . . 


PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

No.  8  ...... _ 

No.  10  _ 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . 


1.10  1.10 

6.60  5.50 

1.00  1.00 

4.85  5.00 


.90 


Fey.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ _ _.... 

.86 

4.25 

.86 

4.25 

.75 

Std.,  No.  2 _  _  _ 

.70 

No.  10  _ _  _ 

4.00 

4.00 

OKRA  AND  TOBIATOES 

Std..  No.  2 _  _  - 

.90 

.95 

3.50  3.50 


1.06 

1.36 


4.60 


SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  10  . . . 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


3.50  3.75 


_  .85  .96 

_  1.16  1.20 

_  4.00  4.25 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2............ . . 


1.26  1.30 

i!i"6  lTs 


1.00  1.06 

'i’.'is  'i'.25 


1.06 

i!oo 


1.10 

i!o5 


.8214  .86 

2.50  2.60 


.80 


.95 

1.26 


.85 

3!26 


4,00 


.80  .80 
.95  1.00 

3.00  3.50 


1.70 

1.76 

1.35 

1.45 

1.56 

1.66 

1.25 

1.40 

1.40 

1.50 

1.16 

1.30 

1.36 

1.45 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.10 

1.15 

1.30 

1.40 

1.15 

1.25 

1.26 

1.35 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

1.05 

1.10 

— 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.16 

1.20 

5.26 

6.60 

6.26 

5.26 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

5.00 

6.26 

6.00 

5.26 

1.05 

1.10 

1.05 

1.05 

6.00 

6.25 

4.50 

4.60 

1.66 

1.86 

1.60 

1.76 

1.26 

1.35 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

1.76 

1.90 

1.45 

1.60 

1.26 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

.95 

1.05 

1.10 

1.06 

1.06 

1.00 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.05 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.50 

5.26 

6.25 

.90 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

4.50 

4,50 

4.76 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

.95 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

4.50 

4.50 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

.96 

.60 

.55 

.60 

.55 

.56 

2.60 

2.75 

3.00 

3.20 

.76 

.76 

3.75  4.05 


.96  1.0214 

1.20  1.25 

3.76  4.05 
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CANNKD  FBUrrS— Conttaaed 


SWEET  POTATOES 
Std..  No.  2.  Dry  Pack. 

No.  2^ _ 

No.  S 


SMtem 
Low  Hiaih 


Cmtral 
Low  High 


WwtCoMt 
Low  Hish 


Eastern 
Low  Hiich 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.67% 
.85 
...  .90 

No.  10  II . . ry----  2.75 

std..  No.  2,  Symp  Pack _  .72% 

No.  2% . .95 

No.  2 _ 1.00 

No.  10  . . 8.00 


TOMATOES 
Fancy.  No.  2.. 
No.  2% 

No.  S _ 

No.  10 _ 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . . 


.80 


Std.,  No.  1 _ 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2% 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 


.75 
1.05 

1.16  _ 

8.86  . . 

.42%  .45 
.67%  .76 
.92%  .96 
1.00  1^00 
2.90  8.50 


.60 

.77% 


8.60  8.75 


.45 

.76 

.95 


.60 

.80 

1.00 


TOMATO  PUBEE 
Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock.. 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim . . 

No.  10  . . 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . . . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  10  . . 


.42% 

8.25 

.40 

8.00 


8.00 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  _ 


.40 

.70 

2.76 


.76 

1.00 

8.50 


.40 

.70 

8.00 


.80 

1.10 

8.75 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . . . .  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  8.26  3.26 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  8.15  . 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . 

No.  10 _ 

No.  2,  Std _ 

No.  10  _ 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy.... 
Na  2%,  Choice... 
No.  2%,  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz.  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


.95  1.00 


1.16  1.26 


1.00 

1.85 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . .  .62%  _ 

No.  1  .  .62% _ 

No.  800  . 60  .80 

No.  2  . 1.10  1.16 

No.  6  . 8.00  8.00 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup....  i.oo 

No.  2%  . 1.86 

No.  10  . . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%.„... . 

Choice,  No.  2%... . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2%-_ . . . 

No.  10,  Water.......................  . 

No.  10,  Syrap........„........ . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% _ _ 

Choice,  No.  2% _ 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slie.  Yd..  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  YeL,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  unpeded.  No.  8................... 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  - 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10..,,^.,...... 

Shrwided,  Symp,  No.  10 _ _ 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10...... 


...... 

Solid  pack 

.85 

.96 

.96 

1.10 

1.16 

1.86 

8^40 

4.00 

With  puree 

.65 

.76 


.67% 

.77% 


.92%  .97% 


8.26 

8.60 

Sioo 

8.60 

.46 

.47% 

8.60 

8.76 

3.25 

3.60 

— 

IZ 

8.00 

Oo 

.46 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.76 

3.00 

8.60 

8.26 

8,60 

— 

_  8.26 


1.90 

2.00 

1.66 

1.76 

1.60 

1.66 

4.00 

6.26 

3.60 

3.60 

1.56 

1.66 

1.46 

1.65 

1.86 

1.40 

1.10 

1.16 

4.60 

4.76 

1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

. 

1.86 

_ 

6.10 

6.10 

6.00 

6.00 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std,,  No.  2 _ 

No,  8 _ 

No.  10,  water........ _ _ _ _ 

No.  2,  Preserved. . . ..... 

No.  2,  Symp _ _ _ ...... _ ..... 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  _ 

No.  10  _ 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2..... 
Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10...... 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2>_ . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

Red.  Water.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Symp,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Symp,  No.  2 . . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 _ ......... 

No.  2  . . — 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . . 

Std.,  Watenr,  No.  10......„...., 


7.00  7.00 


2.40 

8.25 


2.66 

8.76 


6.00  6.00 

2.80  2.40 

2.20  2.36 

1.90  2.00 


6.00  6.00 

......  1.46 

7.26 

7.60 

.  6.60 

.  1.60 

7.26 

7.60 

.  6.00 

.  2.16 

Canned  Fish 


sioo 

8.26 

HERRING  ROB 

. .  1.60 

;u  ■ 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

No.  2,  19  oz. . 

. .  1.76 

.  2.00 

—mm 

mmmm 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . . 

%  Ih . 

a  !?K 

6.60 

3.26 

.  ^  - 

%  Ih . 

.  196 

1.96 

1.60 

1.40 

1.76 

1.60 

OYSTERS 

,95 

1.00 

1.10 

.  106 

.60 

1.16 

8.60 

.  1 .90 

2.00 

rio 

.  2.10 

2.16 

Selects,  6  oz. . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

FUt,  No.  %.. . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1. . . . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ 

Flat,  No.  %.. . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  OU,  Key .  3.56 

%  OU,  Keyless . 3.16 

%  OU,  Tomato,  Carton . . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.86 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.76 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’e . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48*b . 

%s  . 

y4S  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 

%8  . 

%s  - 


3.60 

3.25 


3.90 

2.90 


1.15  . 

1.20  . 

1.30  1.35 


2.00  . 

1.50  1.60 

.  1.76 

1.90  1.90 

1.16  1.16 
1.00 
.76 

2.65 
1.60 

.90 

1.65 


.76 

2.66 

1.60 

.92% 

1.76 


.  1.40 

2.76  3.00 

.  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 
6.60  6.86 

8.86  4.26 

. .  9.00 

_  6.00 

_  8.60 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  lor  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  'Wls. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mig.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mig.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

The  Swings  Co.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  FrulL 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOaERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

New- Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas.  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANS.  Hu.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Rydet  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Steunpers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  Sm  Conveyors 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  Sm  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fnilts. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Dl. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canneis. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mig.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Lad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLEBS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cug.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Mbrral  Bros.,  Morred,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.j  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Capo,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co,,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bedtimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.j  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ui. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Bfirs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.^  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbiis,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Cannon. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACEETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chishohn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
kettles.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  lor  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,-  Ind. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Spraqrue-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague^ells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Camoridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SaU. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Bumfaig 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

£.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  C^f. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Lemgsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  ROBINS 

^  at  your  service  for  Quick 

Sj^  Shipment  write  for  catalogue  / 


Robins’  All  Steel  Buggy  Truck 


Acid  Proof  Blue  Enameled 
BUCKETS  and  PANS 


Robins’  Tomato  Basket  Carrier 


Robins'  Retort 


Buckets  with  numbers  require  10  days 
For  delivery  —  plain  Buckets  and  pans 
can  be  shipped  From  ourBaltimore  stock. 


Robins’  Skin  Pump 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 


Robert  A.  Sindall,  President  BdltllTIOrC/  Maryland  Stansbury,  Vice-President 

Servicing  the  Canning  Industry  since  1855.  Inquire  for  the  Tuc-Robins  line  of  whole  grain  corn  canning  machinery. 


•’—W'Wf-  ojT,- 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 


MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


■"  ~T 

-- -  .  *  - 


STOCKS  TO  YOU! 


CANS 


for  sure-sale  Packs  •  to  the  Heart 
of  the  Wax  Bean  district  •  for  the 


Height  of  the  Season!  #  Swift,  dependable  CAN 
deliveries  •  all-round  SERVICE  at  its  BEST.  #  Pack  to  the 
LIMIT  on  this  table  luxury.  The  market  forecast  is  BRIGHT! 

A  MONEY  VALUE  •  GO  "NATIONAL" 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  Tnc.' 

One  of  America's  Largest  Canmakers 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  lio  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS 

NEW  YORK  CITY  .  BALTIMORE  .  BROOKLYN  .  CHICAGO  .  BOSTON  .  DETROIT  .  NEW  ORLEANS  •  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


